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A FEW EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“It isa rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess 
at last the definitive, final edition of Burns, It has been a 
century and more in arriving, but it is well worth waiting 

enceforth if any fresh edition of Burns be called for 
(and it may be feared that the present editors have left 
nothing for those who follow them), it is at least certain that 
an entirely new standard of editing the poet has been estab- 
he distinction of the latest edition is that Burns 
is treated with critical respect, due to a genius and a classic. 
..In amassing and handling their vast bulk of material it is 
not enough to say that Mr. Henley and Mr. Henderson have 
cuessetel. © They have succeeded to a degree that puts their 
forerunners to the blush Mr. Henley and Mr. Henderson 
have had a great occasion, a superb opportunity, and that 
they have risen to the one and made use of the other is man mani- 
fest in every line of their work.” 


SOOTSMAN. 

“From cover to cover this (the first volume] yields testi- 
mony of the care and the thought, the taste and the cost 
bestowed upon its production Of the scholarship a 
literary acumen displayed in the notes, it is also not easy to 
speak in adequate terms of prai: Ite wealth of beautiful 
original ngs (in the Illustrated Edition) by W. Hole.” 


— AND QUERIES. 
eration this latest, 
tion of Burns will suffice.” 
MORNING POST. 


“ Altogether this edition promises, so far, to be one of the 
best that has hitherto appeared of the works of the national 


poet of 
ARBROATH HERALD. 

“* Messrs. Jack have immensely increased the indebtedness 
of Scotsmen to them by celebrating the year that marks the 
centenary of Burns’ death by the publication of a ‘ Centenary 
Baition’ of ‘ The of Robert Burns.’ This is the 
edition of Burns’ poetry for students.” 


“To the presen and 


most 


MANCHESTER COURIER. 


“It is not too much to say that this work is the finest 
tribute which the pues e will pay to the memory of 
Scotland’s it poe Were it for the text alone the 
work would be unique, but the notes, of which there are 130 
pages in the first volume, give the special value to the edi- 
tion ; indeed, we question if any British poet, save — 
speare, and setting aside Professor Masson's 
on Milton, has received critical treatment on a +) a 
as is here accorded to Burns.” 


YORKSHIRE POST. 

“From the introductory volume before us, it is not too 
much to say that the edition promises to be at once the most 
complete, most scholarly, and most handsome that has yet 
seen the light.,,...One innovation, which we are glad to wel- 
come as a practical improvement, we notice in the simple 
translation of doubtful lect words in the margin, instead 
of Ce all such notes into a jumble of reference at the 
bottom of the page.” 


GLASGOW HERALD. 

Undoubtedly a excellence, while 
no words of praise are trong for the three portraits (in 
the Library Edition) with which it is adorned.” 

DUNDEE COURIER. 


“The present has been named ‘ The Centenary Burns,’ and 
it ig in every respect worthy of the title.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
“It issuch a volume as the book-collector will bandle with 
delight, and place in an honoured position on his shelves.” 
DUMFRIES STANDARD. 


** Don’t be afraid. I'll be more r 
after I am dead I am at present.’ 
novel upon this edition of his = is a precious con- 
tribution to the fulfilment of that prophecy.” 


An Essay, by Mr. HENLEY, ‘ON the LIFE and GENIUS of BURNS,’ will appear in Vol. IV. 


The Work (which is ect by Constable) will be published in Two Forms, viz. :— 
printed on Arnold's unbleached Hand-made Pa 
vure of nil the authentic Portraits, limited to 600 copies fo 
the Publishers, at 10s. 6d. the vol. net. 
emy octavo, printed on superfine pa 
and from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A., on aunts vellum, 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. tall crown octavo, 
facsimilia of MSS. and Reproductions in Phot 
and 150 for America, numbered and signed b 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 4 vols. 


there will be a limited impression of 90 numbered Large-Paper 
on Japanese as proofs before letters, price 11. 11s. 6d. the 


, containing 
ior this country 


paper, and containing an Etched Portrait 
Le 10s. + the vol. net. this Edition 
Paper, with the Etchings printed 
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with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
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SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 


Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane ‘EC. 
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ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
at. tae Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
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this excellent wetion to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
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EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
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CONTENTS.—N° 223. 


OTES :—Ream and Rimmer—School Lists, 261—Yule of 

Days, 262—* Dicti of National Biography,’ 263 
—Fieschi’s Plot—Bronze Ooinage—‘‘ Entire Awoke” 
— Oliver asking for More — Tragedies of Seneca, 265 
* Merry Devil of Edmonton ’—“ Uitlander "—Divining Rod 
—Imaginary Coins, 266 

QUERIES :—“ ” — “ Dog-nail” — Lady Hester Stan- 
hope—Ending of Petition, 266—Magazine Wanted—‘‘ Ave 
Cwxsar,” &c.—Adams Family—Vauxhall—Leap Year's Day 
—The White Boar—Dated Bricks—Benest: Le Geyt— 
“Jack Pudding The Great Spoon”—Enigma, 267— 
Chambers—Philippine Wellser—Old Clock—Irish Song— 
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Oath of a Bishop—Autbors Wanted, 268. 

REPLIES :—“ Bleeding Bread,” 269—“ M 270—James 
Townley—‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’—Blizabeth t Brown- 
ing, 271—Dr. Nicholson and Mr. Donnelly—“ Facing the 
music Diapason ”—Channel Islands—** Leyrestowe "— 
D’Arm , 272—Author of Play— Byron Letter—Sir 
J. W. Hayes—Portrait of Paley—Sir T. Henley, 273— 
Austrian Lip— ‘‘ Comfortable ”"=Comforting — Ruskin — 
Old Inns at Kilburn, 274—John Worthington — Pri 
Farm—Movable Types—The Flambards of Harrow—Sir EK. 
Saunders, 276—Wedgwood Silvered-lustre” Ware—Font 
of Harrow Church — Substituted Portraits — Surname : 
Handsomebod y— Experiments in Acclimatization—Trilby, 
Maledoige ”—-Charr in Windermere—“ No 
— Descendants of Knox, 278—Verger of St. ul's — 
Owsarian Archilowe,” 279. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Drury’s ‘ Keats's Poems ’—Taylor’s 
‘Names and their Histories’ — Parsons’s Non-Christian 
Cross’ — Anderson's ‘Old Testament and Monumental 
Coincidences Book-Plate Annual '—' Thumb Bible.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


REAM AND RIMMER. 

During a recent visit to Southport I was struck 
with the prevalence of the surname Rimmer. Re- 
ferring to the ‘ Southport Directory,’ I found that 
there are 220 persons of this name, most of them 
householders or heads of families. At the usual 
computation of five to a family, this would give 
about a thousand persons bearing this surname, an 
excessive number in a town with a total population 
of 53,000. No other surname is so common. The 
Smiths, who come next in frequency, are not half 
so numerous as the Rimmers. It is curious that 
this surname, so common in Southport, is rare 
elsewhere ; in fact, in a recent ‘ Clerical Directory’ 
and in an older ‘London Directory’ it does not 
occur once ; and it is still more curious that the 
name is not explained, or even mentioned, in any 
of the books on surnames, such as those of Lower 
or Bardsley, to which one would naturally turn. 

I thought at first that it might be cognate with 
the German surname Riemer, which means a maker 
of harness or belts. Riemenschneider, a harness- 
maker, is given in Mr. Dixon’s book on ‘ Surnames.’ 
This explanation must be discarded, because the 
name is strictly local, while “ream” in the 
sense of the German riemen does not appear to be 
a local dialect word. Hence Rimmer can hardly 
be a trade-name, signifying a harness-maker or 


cutter of reins. While examining the Lancashire 
dialect words, I find that the whole of Southport 
is built on a peculiar geological formation, locally 
called the “ream.” For many miles between 
Ribble and Mersey there are peat bogs, often forty 
feet in depth, covering submerged forests. These 
are locally called Mosses, such as Tarleton Moss, 
Halsall Moss, and Chat Moss, across which the 
railway was carried with much difficulty. North 
of Formby, for about six miles along the coast, the 
bog or “ moss” is covered with blown sand, form- 
ing lofty sandhills, which extend about two miles 
inland. When the sandhills die out we have the 
naked bog at the surface. Here the farms are 
said to be “on the moss.” The towns of South- 
port and Birkdale are built on the sandhills, which 
float, as it were, on the semi-fluid bog below. The 
upper part of the bog is full of water, which is 
locally called “the ream.” Cellars and the founda- 
tions of houses frequently descend to the ream, 
which gives much trouble, and is the great obstacle 
builders, gardeners, and farmers have to contend 
with, The A.-S. ream, the O.N. rjémi, and the 
German rahm all mean ‘‘ cream”; and according 
to Halliwell and Jamieson, “ream” is a northern 
dialect word, meaning scum, froth, the cream on 
milk, or the foam and head on ale ; and in Lanca- 
shire it has been appropriated to mean the surface 
water of the moss below the blown sand. 

The local surname Rimmer and the local term 
“ream” are nearly co-extensive, but the connexion 
is not so easy to see. Rimmer may possibly have 
denoted a man who lived on the ream lands ; but 
it is more probably a trade-name of persons con- 
cerned in some way in dealing with the “ream,” 
possibly in cutting trenches to draw off the “ ream,” 
in which case the name would belong to the same 
class as Dyker, Dicker, Ditcher, and Waller ; or 
it may have referred to persons digging out the 
peat below the ream. The length of the vowel is 
a difficulty, but I find the name spelt Rimer in a 
will of 1558, Isaac TaYLor. 


SCHOOL LISTS, 


I have been for some time endeavouring to com- 
pile a catalogue of school lists. Most schools 
possess some records of their scholars, and in cases 
where the age and parentage of a boy are given such 
records are frequently of value to genealogists. I 
give those books of the kind I am acquainted with, 
and feel sure that, with the co-operation of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ a complete collection can be 
readily made :— 

Abingdon.—Brief Memorial of A ion School, by 
B. Blundell, Abingdon, 1863, 8vo.— are school 
lista, 1830, 1861-4, 1878, 1880. 

Brighton,—Brighton College Register, pt. i., 1847-63, 
by H. J. by W.D 

Charterhouse.— Carthusians, Parish, 
Lewes, 1879, 8vo. 
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Christ’s Hospital.—History of Christ’s Hospital, by W. 
Trollope, Sonten, 1834, 8vo.; Famous Bluecoat Boys, by 
W. H. Blanch, London, 1880, 8vo.; List of Exhibitioners 
since 1566, by A. W. Lockhart, London, 1876, 4to,; second 


edition, 1885, 4to. 

Eton.—Registrum Regale, by I. Pote, Eton, 1774, 4to. ;* 
Catalogue of Scholars elected to King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, by I. Pote, Eton, 1730, 4to.; A List of Eton 
College, 1791, &c., published by W. Hextor, Eton, 1791, 
&e., 8vo.; another edition, 1 2, Eton, 4to.; Eton 
School Lists, 1791-1850, by H. E. C. Stapylton, London, 
1864, 4to.; Appendix to same, Eton, 1885, Svo,; second 
Appendix, Eton, 1884 (sic). 

Barren — Harrow, a Selection of Lists of the School, 
1770-1826, by G. Butler, Peterborough, 1849, 12mo. ; 
The Harrow Calendar, School Lists, 1845-52, Harrow, 
1868, 8vo.; Harrow School Register, 1801-93, by R. C. 


Welch. 

Manchester.—The Admission of the Man- 
chester School, 1730-1837, by J. F. Smith, Chetham 
Society, 1866-74, 8vo., 3 vols. 

Mariborough.— College Register, 1843-79, 
London, 1880, 8vo. 

Merchant Taylors’.—A Register of the Scholars ad- 
mitted into Merchant Taylors’ School, 1562-1874, by 
©. J. Robinson, London, 1883-3, 8vo., 2 vole, 


Repton,—The Repton School Register, 1620-1894, by 
London, 


F. C. Hipkins, 1895, 8vo. 
R oe y School Register, 1675-1887, Rugby, 
1881-91, 8vo., 3 vols, 


St. Paul’s.—The Admission Register of St. Paul’s 
School, 1748-1876, by R. B. Gardiner, London, 1884, 8vo. 

Sedbergh.—The Sedbergh School Register, 1546-1895, 
by B. Wilson, Leeds, 1895, 8vo. 

Shrowsbury.—Register of Scholars, 1562-1635, by E. 


School Register; Yorkshire 

Notes and Queries, ii. 209, 273.—The original register is 
in the College of Arms. 

Tonbridge. — The Register of Tonbri School, 
1820-86, by W. O, Hughes Hughes, Reading, 1886, 8vo. 

Westminster,—List of Queen’s Scholare of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, 1561-1788, by J. Welsh, 1788, 8vo. ; 
A List of Queen's Scholars since 1663 (incorporating the 
ra by C. B. Phillimore, London, 1852, 8vo.; 

estminster School, by F. H. Forshall, London, 1884, 
8vo. 

Winchester.— Winchester Cee, by T. F. Kirby, 
1393-1887, London, 1888, 8vo.; Winchester Commoners, 
by C. W. Holgate, 1836-90, London, 1891, 8vo, 


Grorce W. MarsHatt. 
Heralds’ College, E.C. 


THE YULE OF SAXON DAYS, 
(Continued from p. 163.) 

The ballad of the Elfin Grey well portrays the 
contrast between the life in the knock and the oe, 
and “the wearing crown in England.” Nor can 
we fail to remark the happy compromise when the 

of the grim and faidly elves was a 


The busbande biggit now on his hi, 
And nae ane wrought him wrang ; 
His dochter wore crown in 
And happy lived and lang. 


The dwellingstead bas become with us the home- 


stead ; and have we not in the old English barth, 
a warm shelter among the farm buildings, the 
earliest designation for the sheltered hearth ? 
Barthless in provincial speech still means house- 

less. In Lowland Scotch, which has preserved 

more pure Saxon than can be found in any corner 
of England, we have the but and ben in the two- 

roomed house of the peasantry, essentially the 
same words as our barth and barn, the warm 

shelter and the store. The old Scandinavian 

tongue had many dialects. The vowel and the 
final letter change according to the dialect through 

which they have been handed down tous. The 
th of our southern Saxon becomes n or en in the 
Midland dialects, whilst the vowel is broadened 
in barth and barn and shortened in but, which 
also loses the h. In ben we have the softened 
vowel, If we change the n back to th we have 
the Hebrew beth, i. e., house, of which our Saxon 
forms are evidently only dialectical variations. 

In Icelandic bar is still used for the farm enclo- 
sure. This explains the name of tter as 
applied to Thor. The th of beth has become s, an 
interchange in provincialisms with which we are 
all familiar, as in Bess for Bet, originally Beth, 
We frequently write t, but pronounce s or sh, as in 
attention. Kit we retain in English for a soldier's 
necessary baggage or a workman’s set of tools, 
In Scotland it means the whole of the family and 
their belongings. For the final syllable er we 
must recall the Danish jeg er, du er, han er 

literally “ I is,” *‘ thou is,” ‘‘ he is”; thus we 

the Beskit-er ; the house, the family, and all its 
belongings in the keeping of er. Is this very far 
from the “I am” of the Pentateuch ? 

The sea-kings, who possessed wife, children, and 
home, thus implored the protection of Thor, the 
Beskytter, for their kit, i.e. family, before they 
lifted oar or spread the sail. There is reason to 
believe the very d ts of the beth, or barth, 
or ben bore the mark of Thor, the three spots 
arranged at equal distances as if to form a triangle, 
and — significant name of the mouth of 
Thor. This mark is the same in form as that 
which the Jews still cut upon their doorposts in 
remembrance of the blood-mark on doorpost and 
lintel on the night of the Passover. The ancient 
sea-king evidently regarded the doorway of his 
dwelling with a superstitious veneration. When 
Floco started on his memorable voyage he launched 
his doorposts on the stormy waves, and where they 
floated his galley followed. Ingulf also, when he 
fled from Harold Harfagra in 874, threw into the 
sea the wooden door of his old Norwegian home. 
It was cast ashore on the coast of Iceland, and 
there he fixed his dwellingstead, on the very spot 
where the capital of Iceland now stands :— 

Its cloudy boughs singing, as suiteth the pine, 
To sh snow- sea-kings old songs of the brine, 
Till they straightened and let their staves fall to the floor, 


* Another edition, London, 1847, 8vo. 


Hearing waves moan again on the perilous shore 
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its way 
some ship-crunching 


Of Vinland, perhaps, while their prow 
"Twit the frothy 


tusks of 


In the old “clog almanack” or “ rune-staff,” 
which was introduced by the Danes into England 
—many specimens of which have been found in 
different counties—the Yule or Christmas Day is 
marked by a wheel, and from this symbol its name 
of Yule is probably derived. The outward shape 
and appearance of these most primitive almanacks 
varies considerably. Some of them are inscribed 
with the oldest Runic characters and others with 
the later Gothic of Wlfilas. 

Sometimes they were cut on wooden leaves, 
bound together like a book ; but the most usual 
form was the rune staff, which would be carried as 
a walking-stick to fairs and markets. They have 
been found engraved on the scabbard of a sword 
or dagger, the beam of the steelyards, the handle 
of a hammer, or the helve of a hatchet or fiail. 
Sometimes they were made of brass or horn, and 
even of the skins of eels, which, being drawn over 
a stick, properly inscribed and left there to dry, 
retained the impression of the various hiero- 
glyphics. Most of our English specimens seem 
to have been made after the conversion of their 
Danish manufacturers, as they are arranged in 
three divisions—the first for the signs for special 
days and seasons, the second for the days of the 
week and the year, the third for the golden number. 
The signs for the saints’ days are most quaint and 


curious. 

The wheel for the Yule, or as the Danes ex- 
pressed it Iol, is sometimes merely a circle, pro- 
bably intended to denote the circle of the year 
was then complete. In some the new year is also 
marked by a drinking horn. These almanacks 
have been called by various names, “ rimstocks,” 
“ primstaries,” “scipiones runici,”’ “ bacculi 
annales,” “‘ clogs,” and ‘‘ rune staves,” or “ stocks.” 

The keeping of Christmas was never enjoined 
upon Englishmen by Papal authority. The good 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon kings, who were first 
converted, led them to remind the missionaries 
they could promise for themselves alone. Their 
subjects, as Edwin of Northumbria remarked, 
: of themselves perceive what they ought to 

0. 

This perception came gradually. Christianity 
and paganism were for a while so equally balanced 
among the people that Redwald of the East 
Angles erected two altars in the same temple, 
one to Christ and the other to his childhood’s 
god, praying te each by turns, sometimes making 
the sign of the cross and sometimes that of the 
hammer of Thor. The Anglo-Saxons of the 
southern coast were, in fact, the last to relinquish 
their ancient worship, in spite of the good under- 
standing maintained with the Church of Rome. 

Her missionaries were well treated. Eight of 


them held the see of Canterbury in succession. 
The first converts decorated altars in honour of 
Pope Gregory, but the next generation, like the 
two young sons of old father Seb, the king of the 
East Saxons, refused to enter the font, saying 
they had no need of it. Yet they were offended 
because the Eucharist was refused to them. The 
new Pope still endeavoured to create a desire for 
things heavenly by the attractions of things 
earthly. 

A cen before the descendants of the 
old pirate chiefs emerged from this transitional 
period. But the change thus slowly effected was 
very real. Among the children of the spoiler and 
the plunderer theft was unknown. The golden 
bracelets which King Alfred hung up by the 
highway attest the new spirit of the national 
life. It was then, when the nation was Obristian 
at heart, that Venerable Bede, the patriot 
preacher, the enlightened translator of the Scrip- 
tures, united in one the kindred points of heaven 
and home, and the Yule of the sheltered hearth 
and the celebration of the birth hour of the in- 
fant Christ became our one national holiday, and 
received its noblest impress, seeking for its guests 
among those who can neither recompense nor 
return. E. 

21, Stowe Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

(To be continued.) 
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P. 1 b, lines 5,6. Place ‘‘to his brother” after 
resigned.” 

P. 2a, line 18. Is this the date of the accident 
or of the death ? 

Pp. 6-9. W. Perkins. See ‘N. & 8" 
there was an edition of his ‘ Cases of Conscience,’ 
Lond., 1619 ; Denison calls him “a worthy servant 
of Christ,” ‘ Heavenly Banquet,’ 1631, p. 294. 

Pp. 16-19. Perronet. On Edward P. see 
*N. & Q.,’ 2° S. ix. 263 ; Miller, ‘ Singers and 
Songs,’ 1869, p. 247. Charles P., Benson’s ‘ Life 
of Fletcher’; Osborn’s ‘ Wesleyan Bibliography,’ 
1869, p. 155. 

P. 44 a. Sir W. Peryam. And. Willet dedi- 
cated to him the fourth book of ‘ Synopsis Papismi,’ 


1600. 
P. 45 b. Hawn ? 
P. 65, Peter the Wild Boy. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 


6" S, x. 
Pp. 69-77. Hugh Peters. See Denham’s ‘Poems,’ 
1684, dedication and p. 107. 
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P. 82. Petit. Two of his papers contributed to 
the Institute were on ‘Beverley’ and ‘Howden.’ The 
view of Horton Hall which is the frontispiece of 
Hailstone’s ‘ Catalogue,’ 1858, was his work. 

P. 103. Peter Pett. Letter from Cromwell to 
Mazarin, 1658, on behalf ‘‘ Petri Petti viri & sin- 
gulari probitate prediti & mgregiis artibus in re 
navali, nobis reique publice utilissimi,” about his 
ship the Edward, taken at the mouth of the Thames 
by Bascon, a Frenchman, and sold “in portu 
Bononiensi,’ 1646, ‘Litere COromwellii,’ 1676, 
229. 

P. 112. Pettus, Prior's ‘Poems,’ 1718, p. 13. 

P. 136 b, line 26. How could the son Joseph be 
among the ‘‘ other ” children ? 

P, 163 b, last line. For “ Benlowe's” read Ben- 
lowes’ (iv. 226). 

Pp. 172-3. Ambrose Philips. Pope’s praise of 
his pastorals, in Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 46, 
137, 143 ; Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, advised 
him to leave play- writing and stick to bis pastorals, 
* Election of Poet Laureat’; recent opinions on his 
writings, ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. x.; Parnell’s ‘ Book- 
worm ’; be has verses before Addison’s ‘Cato’; see 
Boulter’s ‘ Letters,’ Dublin ed.; Abp. Boulter left 
him 20l. for mourning, and forgave him what money 
he owed him ; Swift’s ‘Works,’ by Scott ; Macaulay’s 
‘Essays’ (‘ Addison’); ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. iii. 54. 
There was a fourth edition of the ‘ Free-Thinker,’ 
1742, and an edition of his ‘ Poems,’ 1807. 

P. 173 a, For “ bishop” read archbishop. 

P. 177. Jobn Philips. There was an edition of his 
* Poems,’ 1763 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. vii. 242. 

P. 178. Katherine Philips. Her connexion with 
Dryden, Curil’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 149. 

P. 195 a. For “Haddersford” read Huddesford 
(xxviii. 142). 

P. 196. C, Phillips. Many of his speeches in 
cases of “ crim. con.” and the like were printed up 
and down the country. He was entertained at a 
complimentary dinner at Liverpool, 31 Oct., 1816. 
Some of his speeches are included in ‘ Irish Elo- 
quence,’ Boston, U.S.A. See ‘ London and Dublin, 
an heroic epistle to Counsellor Phillips,’ 1817 ; 
Serjeant Robinson’s ‘Bench and Bar,’ 1889; 
‘N. & Q.,’ ™ S. viii., x., xi. 

P. 201. G. 8. Phillips. See Bradford Anti- 

ry, March, 1888, p. 283; Turner’s Yorkshire 
unty Mag., 1891, pp. 40-2; Ross, ‘ Celebrities 
of Yorksh. Wolds’; Leeds Mercury, 21 April, 
5 May, 12 May, 1888, 2 Feb., 1889, 6 Dec., 
13 Dec., 1890. 

Pp. 204 b, 205 a. “ License,” ? licence. 

P. 207. John Phillips gave a course of lectures 
at Hall in 1832; contrib. to ‘Oxford Essays,’ 
1855; added to Buckland’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ 
1858 ; essay on geology, added to Black’s ‘ Guide 
to the English Lakes’; ‘ Railway Excursions in 
Yorkshire,’ 1863; see ‘Annual Register,’ 1874; 
Sabine’s ‘ Magnetic Lines,’ 1839. of his 


treatises were originally a in the ‘ Encyclo- 

peedia Britannica,’ and ‘Encyclopedia Metro- 
litana.’ 

228 s. Bp. Philpott. See Illust. L. N., 

6 April, 1861. 

P. 232. Phipps. See Smales, ‘Whitby Authors.’ 

P. 236. Sir W. Phipps. On 12 Sept., 1683, he 
left England, in command of the Rose frigate, for 
Boston, taking a quo warranto against the charter 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, Randolph, 
* Archipelago,’ 1687, p. 98. 

P. 243 b, line 5 from foot. After ‘Athene 
Cantabr.,’ insert “i.” 

P. 258, Robert Pierce, M.D. See Ray, ‘ Three 
Discourses,’ 1713, p. 186. 

P. 259 a. For “ Hemsbury” read Hembury. 

P. 264 a. Meadows. See xxxvii. 194 a. “ Man- 
ners,” ? Manvers. 

P. 265 b. Lady Grace Pierrepont. See Garth, 
‘ Dispensary,’ canto ii. 

P. 284 b. For “ Hewit” read Heworth. 

P. 291 b. George Pilcher, surgeon, Union Street, 
Borough, was called in to see the Rev. Rowland Hill 
in his last illness, April, 1833. 

P. 293. G. Pilkington. There was an edition of 
the ‘ Tournament of Tottenham,’ 8vo., Lond., 1718 ; 
see also Hearne’s ‘ Neubrigensis,’ 1719, vol. i. 
pp. lvii-lxiii. 

P. 299 a. Matthew Pilkington, preb. of Lichfield, 
was a friend of Ellis Farneworth, ‘Sixtus V.,’ 1754, 

f. 


300-1. Sir Tho. Pilkington. See the dedi- 
cation of Nesse’s ‘ History and Mystery ’; Tillotson 
preached before him, 1690. 

P. 302 b. ‘ Jack Hawley,’ see Old Yorkshire, 
iii., 1882, 126-8, 

P. 305 b. Pilon. Gifford says his things are 
“lamentable follies which have brutified the lower 
orders,” * Maeviad.’ 

P. 318 b. “ He was married to”? 

P. 320. Pinkethman. See the Guardian, No. 82, 
15 June, 1713. 

P. 336. Dr. Pitcairne. See Cheyne, ‘ Essay of 
Health,’ 1724, pref., p. ii. cael 

P. 347 a. For “regnum ” regno, 

P. 390. F. Place. See Davies, ‘York Press’; 
Thoresby’s ‘ Diary and Corresp.’ 

P. 410. Platts. His third daughter Charlotte was 
married in 1842 to E. J. Heseltine, E«q., of Rother- 
ham. See ‘Living Authors,’ 1816, p. 276; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. iv. 412; his sermon before the 
Unitarian Association at Hall, 1818, was printed 
and went into five editions; he also published 
‘Pleasures of Human Life,’ 1822; ‘Juvenile 
Reader,’ fourth edition, 1827. 

P. 436 b. For “ Hays” read Hayes (as 437 a). 

P. 438 b. Prof. R. Plumptre attended the poet 
Gray in his last illness, ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, 
p. 328. 

P. 450. Pocklington. Dr. Bray’s sermon was 
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printed. See also ‘D. N. B.,’ vi. 241-2; Assoc, 
Archit. Soc., ii. 403, iii, 198 ; Oliver P. was rector 
of Brington, Hunts, and his sons John and Charles 
were at Peterborough School and at St. John’s, 
Camb. Ww. C. B. 


Fiescui’s Prot.—I went, the other day, to see 
the last of the old house at the corner of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine and the Rue de la Roquette, where 
Fieschi’s infernal-machine plot was brewed. It was 
occupied in 1835 by Pepin the grocer ; and in the 

r’s back parlour the adversaries of the citizen 
king—Godefroid, Cavaignac, Guinard, Recurt, the 
Prince de Rohan, and a good many more—used to 
hold their conclave. Some of the chairs they used, 
I was asked to believe, were in the apartment still 
when I first visited it, years ago now. I have 
smoked a cigarette in one of those chairs. I shall 
never smoke another there. Pepin’s house is coming 
down, and by the time I pass that corner next the 
place thereof will known it no more. 

W. F. Water. 


Taz Bronze Comvace.—A note on the subject 
of this coinage was admitted into the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ on the ap ce of the proclamation 
regarding its issue. Now that its issue has taken 

, and comments have been made upon its 
ty and the absence of the ship and lighthouse 
from the reverse, the former note should be sup- 
lemented by a remark on the heraldry, or want of 
raldry, of Britannia’s shield. The late coinage 
showed with great distinctness a cross and a single 
saltire. The fact of this saltire being fimbriated 
showed which saltire it was, namely, the saltire 
gules for Ireland, as St. Andrew's saltire, being 
argent, would have required no fimbriation. Scot- 
land, therefore, was unrepresented on the shield. 
In the coinage now issued the device on the shield 
is as vague as that on a Unionist election placard. 
This may be intentional, a picture being substituted 
for an heraldic drawing, and is better than to be 
wrong with unmistakable precision, as was the 
the late coinage. KILuicREw. 


find no satisfactory explanation 
of this word as at present used. In‘ N. &Q.,’ 1% 
8. ix. 235, I find the following :— 

“ Entire, as applied to beer, signifies that it is drawn 
entirely from one butt. Formerly the favourite beer 
was a mixture of ale or beer and twopenny, until a 
brewer, named Harwood, produced a beer with the same 
flavour, which he called entire, or entire butt.” 

What I do not understand is that such a simple 
thing as this—and to me, who am not a connois- 
seur in beer, such an unimportant thing—should 
account for most of our public-houses putting 
“entire” after the names of the brewers. How- 
ever well it may have been understood at the time, 
some hundred and fifty years ago, very few under- 


stand what it means now. Several persons I asked 
explained to me that “‘ entire” meant that all the 
beer sold at the house came entirely from one 
brewer—that the house was not a ‘‘ free house.” 

The Oxford ‘English Dictionary,’ which, as usual, 
is most satisfactory so far as it goes, gives the quota- 
tion above, and on p. 218, col. 2, says :— 

“Entire, short for entire beer: not now in current 
use except on tavern sign-boards and the like, where 
‘A. B.C, & Co.'s entire’ is still advertised.” 
But should the ‘ Dictionary’ not have added, “ The 
word has now a totally different signification, 
namely, that all the beer sold is from one brewer”? 

If this is not the meaning of the word in the 
present day, perhaps some of your readers will 
give us what is, I have asked publicans who have 
had the word over their houses, and they have not 
been able to tell me what it meant. . 

Taomas, 


** Awoxe.” —In Adams’s ‘Elements of the 
English Language,’ twenty-fifth edition, revised 
by Mr. J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), the 
past participle of the verb “awake” is entered as 
** awoke (awaked).” The inference presumably is 
that “awoke” is the normal form in standard 
writers. Now, as a matter of fact, in Spenser, the 
Bible, and Shakspeare, the other seems to be pre- 
ferred. For instance, in the ‘Faerie Queene,’ 
IIL, viii. 22, we find :— 

He marveild more, and th t he yet did dreame 
Not well awakte, 
“The child is not awaked” occurs in 2 Kings iv- 
31, and in ‘ Much Ado,’ IV. i. 199 Leonato says : 
But they shall find, awak’d in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind. 
One modern example of past participle “awoke” de- 
serves mention. Mark Pattison, in his ‘Memoirs,’ 
p. 123, speaking of his early appreciation of scenery, 
says, “ Once awoke, this sensitiveness to the aspects 
of Nature became soon a powerful element,” &. 
Surely, however, this usage is as rare as it is un- 
couth and unpleasant. Tomas Bayne. 


OLIver ASKING For Morz.—It seems to me 
that the most common reference to anything in 
English literature is to the above. No English 
writer at present seems to make mention of any 
one asking for more without inserting the words 
“like Oliver.” There seems to be some kind of 
fascination about it, for it certainly does not add 
anything to the point. R. F. 

[The allusion is, of course, to Oliver Twist. ] 


Tae TraGepigs ofr Seneca.—In the disquisition 
on ‘The Geographical Knowledge of the Ancients,’ 
by Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, which forms the first 
chapter of the ‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America,’ lately published under the editorship of 
Mr. Winsor, librarian of Harvard University, the 


‘ Medea’ of Seneca is quoted, and attributed (p. 29) 
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to his son. There does not appear, however, to be 
any good reason, much as it has been disputed, for 
calling in question the authorship by Seneca, the 
philosopher, of most of the tragedies which go under 
his name. Tacitus (‘ Annals,’ xiv. 52, erroneously 
referred to as xix. 52 in the English translation of 
Seyffert’s ‘Dictionary of Classical Antiquities’) 
speaks of his having written poetry, and Quintilian 
quotes the ‘ Medea’ as Seneca’s without any quali- 
fication to distinguish him from the —T 
At any rate, there is no evidence, so far as I am 
aware, for ascribing it to his son. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


‘Tax Merry Devit or Epmonton,’ ep. 1612. 
—Lowndes, in his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ gives, 
Onder the heading of ‘The Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton,’ a list of four editions of this play, namely, 
1608, 1617, 1631, 1655, omitting the very scarce 
edition of 1612, a copy of which is in the Huth 
Library. 1¢ is of some slight importance, as there 
are an new readings and many alterations not 
found in other copies. Hazlitt omits to mention 
this edition in his ‘Notes.’ Maurice Jonas. 


“ Urrtanper.”—It seems uncertain whether this 
term, which stands a good chance of being adopted 
by us, is destined to undergo the very slight modi- 
fication which would shape it into the English word 
to which it is akin. Both “ Uitlander” and “ Out- 
lander” appear in the Parliamentary debates. 
“ Uitlander” predominates ; but it cannot always 
be easy for the reporter to tell which form is used 
by the speaker. “ Hinterland” has established 
itself ; but hinter, unlike wit, presents no difficulty 
to English lips. Moreover, ‘‘ Hinderland” would 
be a new coinage, while “Outlander” is, prac- 
tically, an English word, to which it is only neces- 
sary to give a special value. Henry Arrwett. 


Divinine Rop: Warer-Finpers.—Every series 
of ‘N. & Q.’ excepting the third has furnished 
various instances of the success or non-success of 
the professional water-finders. Will your esteemed 
correspondent Mr. J. Exior Hopexin, of Rich- 
mond, kindly corroborate, or otherwise, the parti- 
culars contained in the following » which 
appeared in the Standard of 17 Jan. }— 


“A remarkable discovery of water by the aid 
fessional water-finders has just occurred at Ric 


of pro- 
hmond, 
Surrey. The corporation have had wells sunk to a con- 


siderable depth to procure water sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the borough, and a supply, which for 


the past five or six weeks averaged 233,000 gallons 
day, was discovered. Further borings 
= have, however, been attended with little success. 
week two water diviners, named Gataker and Mul- 
lens, visited the Terrace Gardens Well, and indicated a 
laces in the adits at which they alleged water 
would be found. The former stated that, by making 
about fifty borings at indicated spots, a supply of water 


would be found worth about 5,000/.a year to the town, 
on the valuation of the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
y. This suggestion was acted upon, and when the 
ing reached about twenty feet, a spring of water was 
tapped yielding about 8,000 gallons per day.” 
Everarp Home Coiemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Imaginary Corns. — . 

“Philip briefly explained to him the nature of his 
mistake, pointing out to him that a guinea was an ima- 
givary coin, unrepresented in metal, but reckoned b 

rescription at twenty-one shillings."—‘The Britis! 
Barbarians,’ by Grant Allen, p. 19. 

** (At Lille] I was surprised to hear the offers made in 
pistoles, which is one of the few remaining traces of the 
ancient Spanish occupation. A pistole is equivalent to 
ten francs, and I am told that only borse-dealers use thie 
manner of counting.” —‘ Au Original Wager,’ by a Vaga- 
bond, 1895, pp. 100, 101. 

To the above examples it may be added that at 
Monte Carlo, if I am not mistaken, the twenty- 
franc piece is invariably called a louis. 

Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Queries, 

We must request co: te desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Doeao.”— What is it to lie doggo; and what is 
the history of doggo? Is it a mock Latin ablative 
of manner? R. Kipling, ‘Many Ioventions,’ p. 29, 
has: “I'd go out......while the other subaltern 
lay doggo in camp.” An earlier instance differ- 
ently spelt I have from Society of 7 October, 1882, 
p. 23, col. 1: “To-day’s meet of the London 
Athletic Club will be......cemarkable for the 
resurrection of E. L. Lockton after | ‘ doggoh 
some time.” J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“Dog-nait.”—I should be glad to learn what 
this is from any one who has practical knowledge. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Lapy Hester Sransore.—In what year did 
Kinglake’s interview with her take place? The 
date is not mentioned in ‘Eothen.’ In Kinglake’s 
life, in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ his 
journey to the East is stated to have taken place 
about 1835. Is the date not known more pre- 
cisely? Can any of your correspondents kindly 
mention any sources of information respecting 
Lady Hester’s life? 8. 


Expine or Peririon.—What is the expanded 
form of the phrase “and your petitioners will 
ever pray,” or “ your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray”; and what is its origin , a3 
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Maeazine Wantep.—In what magazine 
an article by Prof. 
, West Highlands? 


“Ave OsaR, MORITURI TE SALUTANT,” — 

What is the authority for this salutation by the 

iators ; also for the saying that the Christians 

to martyrdom hailed Jesus, instead of Ovsar? 

There is a painting of this subject by a celebrated 
French painter. can this be seen ? 

Locis, 

Some one, doubtless, 

has been engraved. 


Geikio'on Loch 


by is by Géréme. 
will be able to tell where it is. It 
Apams Famity anp Arms,—I should be very 
thankful to any one who would kindly inform me 
when and to what person of the name of Adams 
was granted a coat of arms with a boar’s head crest. 
I should like a full heraldic description of the 
arms, crest, and motto, with genealogical informa- 
tion respecting the family that bore them, I 
believe the crest was used by the Adamses of 
Beaulieu, Hants (founded there by Henry Adams, 

ob. 1805, aged ninety-two), or their ancestors, 


VavuxHaLt.—Which was the earliest Vauxhall, 
é.¢., earlier than the Wauxhall of Paris of = 


Leap Year's Day.—This expression is obviously 
formed on the analogy of “‘ New Year’s Day.” Is 
it a new invention? It ap in an advertise- 
ment of Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s novel ‘ A Lady of 
Quality,’ by Frederick Warne & Oo., in the 
Atheneum for 29 February : “The original date 
fixed for publication was Year’s Day,” &c. 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tae Waite Boar as a Bapor.—Can any of 
your heraldic co ents tell me the real 
reason why Richard III. adopted this badge ? 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor, 


Darev Bricres.—In recently ing down the 
“White Hart Hotel,” Romford, for the purpose of 
rebuilding, a brick was found with the date 1602 
upon it. This had not been cut upon a burnt 
brick, as is frequently done when bricks are laid 
as memorials, but it had evidently been inscribed 
when the clay was in a moist state, and had after- 
wards been burnt. Has it ever been the custom 
to mark or stamp a date on bricks when mouldin 
them ; and have such been frequently found in ol 
buildings ? THos. Brep. 

Romford. 


Benest anp Le Gert Pepicrees.—For some 


occasions ? 


Le Geyts. This seems to be the only printed 
record. QOould any reader tell me if Col. Payne is 
still living, and his address? 


Cuas. A. Berwav. 
Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


“Jack Poppine.”—I have looked through the 
seven index volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ without find- 
ing any mention of this popular personage. When 
did he first appear in England? He seems to 
have been identical with the Merry Andrew to be 
seen at every fair and show. But the name was 
mene A plied to the buffoon attendant on a 
mounte doctor. So Brown, ‘Satire on a 
Quack,’ quoted somewhere in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8. 
“ Toadeater”:— 

Be the most scorn’d Jack in the . 
And turn Toad-eater to foreign 

It was one of his functions to exhibit a comic 
voracity. Thus Shadwell, ‘Sullen Lovers’ (II.): 
**T had as leave stand among the rabble to see a 
Jack-pudding eat a custard.” Was he ever called 
upon to eat his pudding ; and what affinity had he 
with Hans Wurst? Hans seems to have had an 
earlier existence. Grimm assigns him to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and explains 
his name as describing an awkward, ugly creature 
with a figure like a black-pudding (Wurst). Was 
the English name and personage a mere transla- 
tion and adoption of the German? Addison 
(Spectator, xlvii.) notes that every country is apt 
to call its ‘‘circumforaneous wits” by the name 
of that dish of meat which it loves best; in 
Holland, pickled herrings; in France, Jean 
pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ; and in Great 
Britain, Jack-puddings. Not very much to the 
purpose. It can scarcely be said that the (black) 
pudding was ever the national dish ; the German 
sausage might be suitable to Germany ; but, as we 
have seen, Grimm understands the name otherwise. 
C. B. Mount. 


“Tue Great Spoox.”—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give informa- 
tion as to the “great spoon” mentioned in the 
following passage from Will Kemp's ‘Nine Days’ 
Morris- to Norwich,’ 1599 :— 

“Forward I went with my hey-de-gaies to Ilford, 
where I again rested, and was by the —_ of the town 
and country thereabout very well welcomed, being 
offered carouses in the , one whole draught 
being able at that time to have drawn my little wit dry.” 
oe Daies Wonder,’ ed. A, Dyce (Camden 

-), 5. 

In the original edition there is this marginal note : 
“A great spoon in Ilford, holding above a quart.” 
What was the spoon used for, and on what 
Forest Gate. 


Enigma. — The following enigma seems very 


well known ; but the solution is hidden in mye- 


T. 

years past I have been engaged in tracing these t 

families. Have any of your readers been similarly 

employed? If so, I should be glad to exchange 

a short pedigree of the Benests (p. 124) and of the : 
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tery. ~ have been written by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the only person 
who seems to have solved it is the Bishop of 
Salisbury. What is the solution ? 
I sit alone on a rock—I'm raising the wind, 
But, the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
—— seen by the —;, I’m known but to few : 
The Gentiles detest me, I’m Pork to the Jew. 
I’ve passed in my life but one night in the dark, 
y weight is three pounds, my length is a mile ; 
But, when I'm discovered, with a smile 
My first and my last are the best of this Isle ! 
Forres. 


Onampers Famity.—Can any of your readers 

e me information about the place and date of 
irth, the parentage, and the family of Robert 
Ewbank Chambers, a colonel in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, who fell during 
the retreat from Cabul in 1842; or of Richard 
Chambers, believed to have been the elder brother 
of the first-named, and to have lived at the close 
of last century, or at the beginning of this century, 
in the parish of Toynton All Saints, os oe 


Calcutta. 
Weiiser.—What artist painted 


the famous portrait of Philippine Wellser ; and in 
which German gallery is it to be seen? E. G. 


Otp OCrocx.—I should be obliged if some one 
would give me the date of an old clock, maker's 
name John Whitfield Clifton. 

G. H. Taompson. 

Alnwick. 


Inisn Sono.—I should be much obliged for an 
information relative to the name of a song 
sung nearly forty years ago in Dublin, 
about, I think, a colonel of a regiment wishing to 
marry an Irish girl, in humble circumstances, 
but whose mother objected to the match because 
she thought the colonel was a “ full private” only, 
Fe ded words of the song I remember are as 


Mamma she, would be angry with me, 

If I for a soldier's wife should go ! 

But, what would mamma think, 

When she hears the guinea jingle, 

And all the boys playing on before you, Oh? 


Henry G. Hops. 


A Desiperatom. — Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus conferred an unspeakably great 
boon on students of Shakespeare when they pub- 
lished, in a form which made it accessible to all, 
their facsimile reprint of the First Folio. Of no 
fewer than twenty-one of the thirty-seven plays of 
Shakespeare the First Folio contains both the 
first edition and the only authoritative text. Will 
Messrs. Ohatto & Windus, or some others emulating 


their good work, complete the boon by publishi 

a similar volume of facsimile reprints of the best 
quarto editions of the sixteen plays the first edi- 
tion of which is not in the First Folio? If this 
were done we should be put in possession of the 
nearest attainable approach to an entire original 


text. R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


A Famous Ancestor or THE SHELLEYS.—The 
Shelleys, I believe, quarter the arms of the cele- 
brated mercenary general Sir John Hawkwood, 
known as Johannes Acutus; and Lower, in his 
‘Sussex Worthies,’ says that John Shelley, who 
represented Rye in Parliament in 1415, married 
“Beatrix, daughter and heiress” of this famous 
soldier. But Sir John is said to have had a son 
John, who apparently survived him, and therefore 
his daughter would not have the paternal 
arms to her descendants the Shelleys, she not 
being an heiress. A possible explanation is that 
Beatrix survived her brother; in which case, sup- 

ing him to have left no issue, she could bave 
_ an heiress, and, of course, her descendants 
would quarter Hawkwood. Possibly, also, it was 
not the daughter; but the granddaughter of Sir 
John who married John Shelley—the daughter 
and heiress of his son John ; and a comparison of 
dates leads rather to this conclusion. The arms of 
Hawkwood are, I believe, Argent, a chevron sable 

with three escallops or; but I do not 
know what his crest was—possibly a hawk percht. 
buy 


Form or Oatn or a Bisnor 1x THE Time 

or Hewry VIII.—In 1535 the Bishop of St. 
Asaph was asked by certain commissioners (acting 
under the seal of the Duchy Court of Lancaster) 
to be sworn on the four Evangelists ; but he de- 
clined, saying it 
“ wose not mett for no lorde of the parliament ner other 
greate prelett to be sworne oder wisse then to lay y* 
hande on y® brest how itt be said, he wold lay his 
on his brest and so saye his answer was true.” 
Had the bishop any authority for this, either by 
custom or tradition? When the final decree 
touching the matter in ~—_ was made, the 
right reverend bishop was directed to be sworn 
“ upon the book.” Hewry Fisewicx. 


Avrnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
ate One that they did not offend the 

“To buy the merry madness of an hour with the long 
penitence of after-time.” G. 


[See 7% S. vi. 189, where the first question appeared 
without eliciting an answer. The second query has also 
been previously inserted. } 

*Tis he whose every thought and deed 
By rule of honour moves, 


bh to’ disdains to 
The thing his heart disproves, E, 8. 
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Beplies, 


“BLEEDING BREAD.” 
(8 viii. 467, 491.) 

The story of the sceptical Peter of Prague, whose 
doubts (harking back to Berenger of Tours and 
Gottschalk) touching the real presence in the 
Eucharist were set at rest by its bleeding at the 
moment he had raised it above the chalice, in the 
church of 8. Christina at Bolsena (1263) ; how it 
saturated the Corporale, stained the altar and the 
steps of the altar; and how, furthermore, in the 
drops fallen from it appeared images of “ Ecce 
Homo ”—is too well known in connexion with the 
masterpiece of Arnolfo del Cambio and Lorenzo 
Maitani at Orvieto to need more than slight 
reference here. But it may be as well to point 
out that, happening comparatively soon after the 

t Aragonese Eucharistic miracle of Daroca 
(1240), and thereby accentuating in the mind of 
Urban IV. and his cardinals the ardent entreaties 
of St. Julienne of Cornillon and “ devotissima 
Eva reclusa,” her delegate (of S. Martin at Liege), 
for the institution of the feast of Corpus Domini, 
it produced the bull “Transiturus de Mundo” 
(IIT, Id, Aug,, 1264), whereby the said feast was 
established in perpetuity. S. Peter Damian records 
(lib. ii. ep. 15; of. also O. Baronius, anno 1059, 
§ 29) how a bishop, in the district of Amalfi, 
related to Pope Stephen X. that upon a certain 
occasion the consecrated host, in his doubting 
hands, became actual flesh and stained his fingers 
with blood. 

In the ‘Ohronicle of the Order of St. Jerome’ 
(lib. ii. c. 9), is narrated how Peter, Prior of 
the Order at Guadalupe, suddenly perceived the 
Host dripping real blood as it was being borne 
above the chalice (cf. Greg. Rosign., ‘De Mirab. 
8S. Sacrament,’ pt. i. ad. 1). 

I believe there is still preserved at Dijon a con- 
secrated Host sent to Philip III., Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by Eugenius IV. This was stained with 
blood, it is alleged, by reason of having been 
repeatedly struck by the knife of an unbeliever. 
Many miracles have been ascribed to it, its own 
incorruptibility heading the list, This incorrup- 
tibility, by the way, was likewise ascribed in 
1628 to the treasured fragments that remained of 
the Host of Bolsena, in Orvieto Cathedral. 

In an example of the miracle recorded in the 
‘Specchio Carmelitano” (tom. i. pt. ii. c. 3), the 

iest beheld the wine boiling into blood, which, 

ing from the chalice, spilled itself upon the 
Corporal. Other examples of partial conversion 
of the Host into flesh are mentioned by Vincent 
de Beauvais (lib. xxix. c. 24, 414) and San Anto- 
nino (‘ Theolog.,’ pt. iii. tit. 14, c. 5). 

Concerning blood which has been preserved as 
that of Christ in various places, St. Thomas Aquinas 


himeelf informs us (‘Summa Theol.,’ pt. iii. g. 54, 
art, 2, 3) “ Sanguis ille, qui in quibusdam ecclesiis 
ro reliquiis conservatur, non fluxit de latere 
bristi, sed miraculose dicitur affluxisse de quadam 
imagine Christi percussa ”—that is, from crucifixes, 
thorns of the crown, the spear (Mantua), &c. 

For the battle of Chio, and the “ milagro de los 
Corporales ” at Daroca, see Zurita, ‘Annual, Aragon.,’ 
lib, iii. c. 37, p. 156. 

Alleged miracles of the Host bleeding when 
profanely lacerated by malevolent Jews, who are 
held by late medisval writers to have felt a 
fatal fascination for meddling with the Christian 
Eucharist, have been chronicled at Paris in 1290; 
at Deckendorf, in Bavaria, 1337; at Brussels, 
1369; at Posen, 1399 (cf. Raynaldus, 1379 and 
1399); at Nivelle, Brabant, 1405; and at Bran- 
denburg, 1510 (cf. ‘ Chron. Spanheim,’ ad ann.). 
In most cases, with incredible obstinacy, the son 
of Israel denied his guilt, and was delivered over 
to Christian “justice” to be burned. His house 
and ions were confiscated, his wife and 
children killed or converted. In the first case 
referred to the accused is recorded to have craftily 
obtained the Host from a poor woman whose 
goods he held in pawn. Having procured it, he 
cut it with a knife, and forthwith it bled profusely. 
He then put it in the fire, whence it leapt out. 
He then placed it in a pot of boiling water, which 
immediately became stained, while it assumed (in 
miniature) the ap ce of the crucified Saviour. 
After further unmentionable indignities, it was 
ultimately rescued by a pious woman, adored by 
multitudes, and many Jews were converted. Jona- 
thas was burned alive. Clementia, second wife of 
Louis le Hutin, by her will (1328), left a bequest 
of ten (Parisian) pounds to the convent in Paris 
“ou Dieu fut bouliz” — of the King of 
France,’ quoted in the ‘ Encyclopédie Theologique,’ 
vol, xxiv., “ Eucharistie”). It is not difficult to 
see in these later miracles the inventive mind and 
red hand of secular rapacity enriching itself and 
the Church at the expense of the Hebrews ; in 
fact, to recognize the policy so remorselessly, so 
desolatingly pursued by Philip le Bel and his 
successors—the mob being deluded into the idea 
that by massacring the Jews they would thereby 
propitiate the wrath of God. It was on such 
occasions that Hebrew mothers in the fourteenth 
century were known even to cast their children 
into the flames (as at Chinon) lest they should be 
polluted by Christian baptism (cf, Guill. Nangiac, 
* Contin.,’ ann. 1321-48) ; and the royal treasury 
was successfully swelled. Philip is stated to have 
obtained 150,000 livres from his persecution of the 
lepers (“ bribed by Jews ”) alone. 

Since writing the above I have found a long, 
interesting, and possibly yet unpublished letter 
from Benedict XII, dated 29 Aug., 1338, to 
Albert, Duke of Austria, written in response to 
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the Duke’s inquiry, addressed to Avignon, as to 
how he should concerning a case W 
a bleeding Host has been discovered at the doors 
of a Hebrew. The Pope adverts to cases of the 
same kind at Fyntz, Nuremberg, and “ ostia 
cruore compersa ante domum cujusdam Judei in 
oppido Pulkia, diocese Patavin, reperta,” where 
the evidence was of a doubtful nature —“ sub 
paleis a quodam Laico fuit inventa”—and wisely 
suggests that certain evil-minded laics may have 
done the thing (‘ Arch. Secr, Vatic, Regest.,’ 133, 
Epist. 294). 

The Host, however, had revealed its powers as 
a fetish in other ways prior to the institution of 
Corpus Domini ; as when Conrad of Marpurg, in 
1233, found that one of his many victims abso- 
lutely refused to burn. A considerate priest, we 
are (old, had the adroitness to bring toward the 
raging pile a consecrated Host, whereupon the 
—o hold effectually, and the heretic was 
reduced to ashes. Sr. Crain 


Under this beading may be added the following 
a. from the Rev. H. Friend’s ‘ Flowers and 

lower Lore,’ p. 11 :— 

“This reference to blood-plants reminds us of what 
Dr. Seemann states respecting the flower-lore of St. 
Joba, ‘About Hanover’ (he says} ‘I have often 
observed devout Roman Catholics going on the morning 
of St. John’s Day to neighbouring sandhills, gathering 
on the roots of herbs a certain insect (Coccus polonica) 
looking like drops of blood, and thought by them to be 
created on purpose to keep alive the remembrance of the 
foul murder of St. John the Baptist, and only to be met 


F. Terry. 


The Bacillus prodigiosus has long been known 
en to infect food. It probably caused 
so-called “bleeding bread ” and “bleeding host” 
so superstitiously dreaded during medieval history. 
When this bacillus occurred upon the sacramental 
bread the clergy stated that it was Christ’s blood. 
In 1843 it came almost as an epidemic in Paris, 
where it grew more especially on the bread made 
and obtained in military bakeries. In my ‘Foul 
Fish and Filth Fevers,’ published in the bulletin 
of the United States Fish Commission for 1893, at 
pp. 327-8, I gave instances where red or pink 
patches were due to the Bacillus prodigiosus (a 
nonsporing bacillus) observed on cooked meat and 
cooked fish; conditions apparently favoured by 
moisture preceding decomposition rather than 
necessarily accompanying active putrefaction. 
Other forms of bacteria often colour foul salt, 
giving it a distinctly red tint. There are also 
forms of bacilli which give milk blue and red tints, 
J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.O.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 
For information upon this curious subject see 
Woodhead’s ‘ Bacteria and their Products’ (1891). 


“Merry” ix. 108).—Merry, as I am 


here | sure Mr. Watrorp needs only to be reminded, 


was the adjective conventionally attached to 
greenwood and the like by early rhymesters, not 
only because it was in some sort accordant, but 
because of its metrical amenity. It was, moreqver, 
one of those qualificative words of which Prof, 
Earle has said :— 
“ There is in each period or generation one or more 
chartered social adjectives which may be used freely and 
safely. Such adjectives enjoy a sort of empire for the 
time in which they are current. Their meaning is more 
or less vague, and it is this quality that fits them for 
their office. But while it would be hard to define what 
such an adjective meant, it is nevertheless perfectly well 
understood......Obvious examples of this sort of privi- 
leged adjective are the —< the ballads and the 
fair and pretty of the Elizabethan period.”"—‘ The Philo- 
logy of the English Tongue,’ fourth edition, p. 405. 
So late a poet as Cowper has dubbed Islington 
merry and Edmontoa gay—thus, 
— all through merry Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton 80 gay. 
Sr. 


Me. Watrorp may add to his list Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire. “Merry Wakefield” is perhaps as 
familiar to many as the other names Mr, WaAt- 
FORD mentions. Why the town has had this 
term prefixed thereto is open to question ; but on 
this point the following, from Pulleyn’s ‘ Etymo- 
logica Compendium,’ is worthy of record :— 

“ What peculiar cause of mirth the town of Wakefield 
hath above others Fuller certainly confesses he cannot 
tell, unless that it may be entitled to that epithet from 
its cheapness, and the plenty of good cheer. Grose, how- 
ever, adds, ‘ Might it not be mirrie, that is faithful 
Wakefield, and allude to some event in the disputes 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. Mirrie-men 
is a term that frequently occurs in old ballads, signifying 
true or faithful men.’ While, again, it has been sug- 
gested that it derives this complimentary epithet from 
the reputation of that ‘merry’ man, the Pindar of the 
town, 

Of yam, George a Green, whose fames so far are 
; 
for Brathwaite, in his ‘Stra for the Divell,’ 
applies it to both of them when he speaks of 
Merry Wakefield and her Piadar too.” 

Does not Spenser, too, speak somewhere of 
“Merry London”? Then, again, we must surely 
not forget to add to the list the old and familiar 
term ‘‘ Merry Islington,” which has, if I mis- 
take not, been the theme of poets. There has 
also been a tendency of late years to prefix the 
term to Margate. Although I am unable to say 
where, I am sure I have seen or heard of “‘ Merry 
Margate ” — probably from a journalistic source. 
And, in conclusion, shall we omit to mention 
“* Merry England ”? C. P. Hate. 


‘*Merry Wakefield” occurs in the of 


Eowarp H. M.A, 


R, Braithwaite (circ. 1615), the father of the heroig 
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Sir Stafford Braithwaite. Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ 
writes, What liar cause of mirth this town 
hath above others, I do not know and dare not 
too curiously to enquire.” May not the prefix 
merry have owing to the circumstance that, 
iously to the seventeenth century, the Robin 
Flood May games were performed with the greatest 
Green, the ‘‘ Jolly 
** bold George a Green,” being one of the princi 
characters represented ? Devta, 


At le they all to m London came, 
To London, my kindly nurse. 
Spenser, ‘ 
R. M. Marsnatt, 
21, Magdalen Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


“Merry Saxmundham” ocours in the ballad 
entitled ‘The Pleasant History of the King and 
Lord Bigod of Bungay ’:— 

And at merry Saxmundham they heard his song. 

A question which arises out of the query is, Why 
were these places termed merry? With reference 
to Saxmundham, I have heard that it was noted 
for its amusements—mummers, strolling players, 
fairs, and other like things. Long prior to the 
coming of the railways it was an important place 
on the Ipswich road, and a busy market town, 
which would attract travellers of the above-named 
class ; but other towns were equally favoured, and 
were not termed merry. Perhaps it was only a 


poetic or ballad-writer’s licence after all. 


W. B. Genrisx. 
Wormley, Herts. 


Here are two examples for Mz. Warorp, other 
thao “ Merry Carlisle” and “ Merry Sherwood ”: 
At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse. 
Spenser, ‘ Prothalamion,’ 
merry Islington 
he did play. 

Cowper, ‘ John Gilpin.’ 
Merry, in this connexion, has nothing, or at least 
not much, to do with gaiety or merriment in our 
meaning of the word. Is not gaillard a good 
French equivalent? Amongst many meanings of 
gaillard M. Gasc gives, adjectively, ‘‘ bold, 
spirited,” and substantively, “determined fellow.” 

Scott in one instance uses the word where the 
= of merriment would be almost ludicrously out 


Thus all th 
These gam 


Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy's shout was fainter 
“ My merry-men, fight on!” 
‘ Lord of the Isles,’ vi. 27. 
Surely Sir Walter did not think, nor did he intend 
his readers to think, that Percy’s soldiers, in the 
middle of such an awfal battle as Bannockburn, 
were merry, in the usual meaning of the term ! 
JonaTHaN 
Bopley, Hants, 


James Towntey, M.A. (8 ix. 169).—Ths 
following synopsis (which may be new to A. T. M.) 
of the engagements of Jas. Townley is taken frow 
a ‘History of Merchant Taylors’ School,’ by the 
Rev. H. B. Wilson. James Townley, admitted 
Commoner of St. John’s, Oxford, 1732; Lecturer 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 12 Oct., 1738; M.A. 
23 Nov., 1738 ; Chaplain to Daniel Lambert, Esq., 
Lord Mayor, 1741 ; third Under Master, 22 Dec., 
1748; Grammar Master of Christ’s Hospital, 1753 ; 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’, 8 Aug., 1760 ; 
Rector of St. Benet, Gracechurch Street. The 
‘ History’ also contains an engraving of Townley 
with his coat of arms. The date of his death is 
given as 15 July, 1778. Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston, Manchester. 


It may be some help to A. T. M. to know that 
Townley was born in London, 1715. Educated 
at the Merchant Taylors’ School. Went to St, 
John’s College, Oxford, where he took his Master's 
degree in 1738. On entering into orders he became 
successively morning preacher at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, Lecturer of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, and 
Rector of St. Benet, Gracechurch Street. 


Cuas, A. Bernav. 
Clare House, Lee, Kent, 


In the summary of his life given in Wilson's 
‘Merchant Taylors’,’ 1814, p. 1178, there is no 
mention of his eae ar 


‘Dictionary or Nationa (8 §- 
ix. 205).—Mr. Watvace is quite justified in drawing 
attention to the omissions from this valuable work ; 
but it ought to be borne in mind that the editors 
are not to blame for this. From time to time the 
Atheneum contains lists of names which it is in- 
tended should appear in future volumes, with a 
request that suggestions should be made of persons 
whose lives ought to have a place in this great 
national work, but whose names have not occurred 
to the editors. One is sure that they have been, 
and are, well fitted for the post they have filled and 
fill, but no human being unhelped by specialists 
can make out a satisfactory catalogue of all our 
national worthies. For the additions which Mr. 
Wattace bas sug one will be very thankful 
in an appendix, but one cannot admit that too 
great stress has hitherto been laid on “ literary 
performances.” Epwarp Peacock. 


Exuizaseta Barrett Brownine 8. viii. 
346; ix. 37).—Mrs. Ann Wheeler's ‘ Westmore- 
land Dialect,’ 1840, has ‘‘ Pee, to squint ; to spy 
with one eye ; to look through contracted eyelids. 
Peed, blind of an eye.” She says that there is «a 
ludicrous anecdote of “ Peed Dalton, of Shap,” in 
Nicholson and Burn’s ‘ West. and Cumb.,’ vol. i. 
dey In W. Dickinson’s ‘ Dialect of Cumber- 


’ (E.D.S.), 1878, pee is glossed as meaning 
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“to shut one eye on taking aim,” and pee’t as 
“having only one eye.” If the verb is a dialectal 
form of peer, M.E. pire, it is from the Low G. 
iar to look closely, Of. Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
ogical Dictionary.’ lira, given in Mr. R, 
WeEtrorp’s communication, is not Low G., but 
Swedish, and equals to “ blink.” Prof. Skeat says 
that the original sense of Low G. pliiren is to 
draw the eyelids together in order to look closely. 
F, C. Terry. 


Dr. Nicnotson axp Mr. Donnetiy (8" 
viii, 427, 472).—On ordering from my bookeeller 
the small book by Dr. Nicholson which Pror. 
Sxeart kindly referred me to, I learnt that all the 
copies had been returned to the author; so I 
presume they are withdrawn from circulation. 
This, however, matters little from my point of view, 
as Dr. Nicholson apparently deals only with the 
cryptogram. The — which I should like to 
have answered is, How could two men acting inde- 
pendently come to think and write so very much 
alike? Thus Bacon: ‘‘God sends men headlong 
into this wretched theatre, where being arrived 
their first language is that of mourning.” Shake- 
speare (‘ Lear,’ IV. vi.) has— 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools, 
Again Bacon: ‘‘ A beautiful face is a silent com- 
mendation.” Shakespeare (‘ Troilus,’ III. iii.) :— 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 

The bearer knows not, but commends itself 

To others’ eyes. 
These sre not isolated instances, but careful 
collation of the two authors scores P| similar 
resemblances may be discovered. The same 
thoughts, the same expressions, the same jokes, 
the same quotations, occur in both. How are these 
things to be accounted for ? E. 8. A. 


* Facine Tae music” S. ix. 168).—This silly 
expression, which has become popular of late, is a 
metaphor, apparently, from the language of military 
riding. When a horse is young to his work, it is 
one of the difficulties of his rider to get him to 
“face” the regimental band. Perhaps Lever’s 
novels would supply appropriate passages. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ Diapason ” ix. 139),—In a review of 
the latest section of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ 
4 propos of this word, this quotation is given from 
Dryden’s ‘ St. Cecilia’s Day ’:— 

The diapason closing fair in man. 
Is not “fair” a mistake for full? Oris it a various 
reading? If so, it is not known to me. 
F. O. Terry. 


Cuanyet Istanps §. viii. 168, 258).—I 


Channel Islands, The Norman French Text, 
Edited, with Parallel English Translation, Histo- 
rical Introduction, and Notes, by John Linwood 
Pitts.,,...Guernsey: Guille-Allés Library, and 
Mackenzie & Le Patourel, 1883.” The poems 
are modern compositions. Several are by George 
Métivier and one is by —— Mauger. Some are 
in the Jersey and some in the Guernsey dialect. 
On p. 57 this book is spoken of as the first volume 
of the “Guille-Allés Library Series.” There are 
at the end of the book announcements of books 
not yet (1883) published :— 

“The Précepte d’Assise of the Island of Guernsey 
Parallel English Translation.” 

“The Sermon on the Mount...... Translated into the 
Norman dialect of Guernsey from the French version of 
Lemaistre De Sacy, by George Métivier......with French 
version and...... English version in parallel columns. 
Also ‘The Parable of the Sower’ in the Sark dialect.” 

“Witchcraft in Guernsey. Transcripts and Transla- 
tions of Depositions and Confessions,” &c. 

“The Descent of Saragousais. A reprint of the old 
local Norman Ballad...... With English translation,” &c, 

“Select Patois Poems of the late George Métivier, 
Esg.; with Parallel English Translations,” &c. 

“ Choice Excerpts from the Roman de Rou, by Robert 
Wace of Jersey......who flourished in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury......with Parallel English Translations,’’ &c, 

“ Other volumes will follow.” 

Afterwards is the following :— 

Poésies Guernesiaises et avec Glossaire. 
Par George Métivier......a limited edition......published 
by T. M. Bichard, Gazette Office, 2, Bordage Street, 
Guernsey.” 

The book first mentioned is dedicated ‘‘ to 

Thomas Guille, Esq., and Frederick Mansell Allis, 

Esq., the munificent and iotic founders of the 

Guille-Allés Library.” It is printed by Mac- 

kenzie & Le Patourel, who are, I suppose, the 

actual publishers of the “Guille-Allés Library 
ri ” 


es. Rosert Prerporyt, 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


“Leyrestowr” viii. 65, 150, 257, 434; 
ix. 75, 136).—There was, and perhaps is, Laystall 
Street at the upper end of Hatton —s London, 


Masoy, 
Villa Byron, Monte Carlo. 


D’Armaonac (8 §. ix. 127).—The origin of 
the Comtes of D’Armagnac may help Mz. Hersert 
as to the family name, and is as follows. Garcie- 
Sanche, dit le Courbé, the second son of Sanche- 
Garcie, King of Navarre, received the Gascogne 
portion of his father’s dominions with the title of 
Comte. Garcie-Sanche in 920 divided Gascogne 
into three portions, of which his second son 
Guillaume-Garcie received Fézenzac. In 960 
Guillaume-Garcie, Comte de Fézenzac, partitioned 
his possessions between his three sons ; his second 
son Bernard, dit le Louch, got Armagnac with the 
title of Comte. I think the above is correct, and 
if so the comtes would be of the family of Navarre. 


have a book entitled ‘‘The Patois Poems of the 


The name of the town or county in which persons 
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resided or governed would at that period represent 
what is now called a surname. It may be more 
correct to say Comtes D’Armagnac of the house 
of Navarre. Joun Ravcuirrs. 


The family name of the Comtes d’Armagnac was 
Garcia. Guillaume Garcia, second son of Sancho, 
called “ Le Courbé,” Duc de Gascogne in the first 
half of the tenth century, was the first Comte de 
Fezensac in his father’s duchy. Bernard, a 

ounger son of this Guillaume, was the first 
te d’Armagnac. His elder brother’s grandson 
became the founder of the house of Montesquiou. 
De Montesquiou, Ducs de Fezensac, still survive. 
The Comté d’Armagnac reverted to that of 
Fezensac on the demise, s.p.m., of Hetanova, the 


last holder, in 1098, during the first Crusade. 
W. F. 


AvutHor or Pray Wanrtep S. ix. 207),— 
I should like to put some further questions, arising 
out of the editorial reply to above query. In 
Chetwood’s ‘ British Theatre,’ 1750, 1 find Mr. 
William Wayer given as the author of one play, 
“The longer thou liveste, the more Foole thou arte, 
a Comedie, 1570.” It is described as “ A very 
mery and pythie Commedie. A myrrour very 
necessarie for Youth, and specially for such as are 
like to come to dignitie and promotion: as it may 
well appeare in the matter folowynge. Newly 
compiled by W. Wager, bl. 1, nodate. Imprinted 
at London, by Wyllyam How for Richard Jones, 
and are to be sold at his shop under the Lotterie- 
house” (‘ Biog. Dramatica’). Chetwood also men- 
tions a Mr. Lewis W: as the author of one 
interlude, ‘Mary Magdalene,’ 1567. With refer- 
ence to the ‘Cruel Debtor,’ Chetwood notes the 
tragedy as anonymous, and gives the date 1669. 
Baker’s contribution is as follows, “The Cruel 
Debtor, 4to., 1669.” This is only named in Kirk- 
man’s and other lists. It is, however, probably a 
republication, as I find entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company, by Thomas Colwell, in the 
year 1364 to 1566, “a ballad, intituled, An inter- 
lude of the ‘Cruel Detter’ by Wayer.” There 
is evidently some confusion as to this obscure 
dramatist’s name. Oan it be settled? Is there 
any evidence to show that he wrote more plays 
than the one noted by Chetwood ? 

W. A. Henversox. 
Dublin, 


Byron Lerrer §S. ix. 86, 112, 132, 156, 
197).—In reference to the correspondence about 
Lord Byron’s letter to Galignani, I am the possessor 
of a similar one. I believed it to be genuine until, 
taking it to the British Museum, I was shown one 
stated to be the original, and mine was — 
a copy. It is quite evident these letters are 
plentiful, and it would be satisfactory if it could be 
ascertained who owns that really written by Lord 
Byron, Jouw Hatt, 


** Sewer ” (8 ix. 187).— 
* An officer who served up a feast, arranged the dishes, 
and provided water for the hands of the guests.” —‘ The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ vol. vi. p. 361, s.¥. 
A quotation is supplied from Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ The definition given above probably 
sufficiently describes the ‘‘ sewer’s” duties in the 
days of Charles II. A. O. W. 


Sir J. W. Hayes, Barr. (8 S. ix. 166).— 
Thore is no doubt whatever that the late Sir John 
Warren Hayes, Bart., died at the residence of his 
son-in-law, John Simonds, Esq., of Newlands, 
Arborfield, near Reading, on 23 Jan. A notice 
to that effect appeared in the Times of 25 Jan. 
He was formerly rector of Arborfield for forty 
years, until increasing age necessitated his re- 
signation of the living. He was ninety-six years 
old when he died. 0. W. Penny. 

Wokingham. 


Porrrait or Parey §. ix. 167).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 34S. ii. 388, 416 ; 7" S. iii. 27, 135, 
482. It is said to be the property of the Earl of 
Ellenborough, and to be Southam House, Chelten- 
ham ; and another (7) at Mr. Law’s house, at Bath. 
See further ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ xliii. ye . 


By a communication to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. iii. 
135, the portrait of the Rev. Wm. Paley, painted 
by Romney and engraved by Jones in 1792, was 
exhibited at the National Portrait Exhibition in 
1868 by the Earl of Ellenborough, to whom it 
belongs. EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


In reply to Mr. J. Lanauorne’s query, where 
the original portrait of Archdeacon Paley is, 
Mr. G. W. Meadley, in his ‘ Memoir of Paley,’ 
1810 edition, says Romney’s portrait of Paley was 
in the possession of Lord Ellenborough, and a copy 
of it, by Sir William Beechey, was hung in the 
Combination Room of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge. 

Joun Rosinson. 

Delavel House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The original portrait of Archdeacon Paley, by 
Romney, about which Mr. Lancuorne 
was bought a few years ago by the late John Paley, 
of Ampton Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, where 
it now is, R. 


Sir Taomas Hentey §. ix. 188).—He was 
son of Thomas Henley, or Hendley, of Oourse- 
horne, by Anne, daughter and heir of Henry 
Bowyer, of Cuckfield. He matricalated from Hart 
Hall, Oxford, 17 Dec., 1576, aged nineteen, and 
was knighted at Richmond, 16 May, 1605. His 
third (but, seemingly, eldest surviving) son, Walter 
Hendley, of Cuckfield, was created a baronet in 
1661, but died without issue about 1675, when the 


representation of the family passed to his younger 
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brother John, said to be ancestor of the Hendleys 


old literary adage, “ Verify your quotations.” The 


of Gore Court, Kent (vide Burke’s ‘Extinct | reason I added the unnecessary query was 


Baronetcies ’). W. D. Pink, 


when writing, I remembered reading somethi 
the effect of “comforting” a traitor or a re 


Austrian Lip (8 8. ix, 248),—The “ Austrian | Had I read the entire article I should not have 


Lip” is the lip of the Austrian imperial family the “ curious” . 
which fe not unlike the lip of the Devonshire | ct 
T. A. L. 


family, or Cavendishes. 


** Kinp (8" §. 


AYEARR, 


Rusxrm (8 S, ix. 228).—The quotation given 
by Mr. Maya must surely refer to the red water 
. | seen by the Moabites, when the allied kings of 


viii. 286, 413; ix. 12).—This word is also used | Israel, Judah, and Edom had invaded the land 
elsewhere than in the North of England, with | (see 2 Kings iii, 21-24). This vision was, indeed, 
isely the same meaning as stated by Mn. | ‘‘seen of the doomed Moabites”; but here is no 
. ©. Braxseck Terry at the latter reference ; | allusion to ‘‘ burning.” Tennyson has a parallel 
and an early instance is to be met with on the | passage :— 
monumental brass in Folkestone parish church, co. They fired the tower, 


Kent, to Joan, mother of Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood. She died 8 Nov., 
1605, and the inscription quaintly describes her as 
“a Godly harmles woman: a chast loveing wife : 


Which half that autumn night, like the live North, 
Red-pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor, 
Made all above it, and a hundred meres 
About it, as the water Moab saw 
Come round by the East, * Last Tournament.’ 


a charitable qviet neighbovr : a cofortable frendly | Which certainly refers to the weird incident related 


matron: a 
tederharted Mother,” &c. 


The following examples may be added :— 
This yonge lad 
This confortable blossome named Mary. 
‘The Justes’ (1507) Haslitt’s ‘ Early Popular 
Poetry,’ ii. 123, 

Here may ye see 

That wymen be 

In loue meke kinde and stable; 

Late neuer man 

Repreue them than 

Or calle them uariable. 

But rather prey 

God that we may 

To them be confortable. 

‘The Notbroune Mayde,’ Jd, 298. 
“The place [of the Nativity was) comfortable to the 
worst sinners, because he chose his habitation among 
beasts in a stable.” —Hacket’s ‘Sermons,’ ed, 1675, p. 82. 
Ricnarp WH. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Many years ago I remember a friend asking me 
to go with him to a Catholic repository in London, 
to select an image for his chapel, which, as be 
phrased it, he might ‘‘ worship comfortably.” J 
understood him to mean that the image chosen 
would not in any way jar upon his good taste by 
its appearance, or offend his artistic sense of pro- 
priety. Grorck Ancus. 


A few words of ex ion are due after Mr. 
Terry's remarks. About twelve months ago, a 
friend of mine sent me three ‘‘ curiosities,” one of 
which was the quotation about “‘ coumfortide hym 
with nailes.” wrote and asked him where he 


got them, and the authority for this was given as 

Aldis Wright’s ‘ Bible Word Book.’” I did not 
possess the book, but stuck the “ curiosity” in one 
of my note-books, and sent it to ‘N. &Q.’ It 
only shows how necessary it is to bear in mind the 


ident diligent in 2 Kings. 


“burning” must refer to the 
lurid glare thrown by the “ bloody sun” on the 
trenches cut by the prophet’s command. 


ManrsHatt, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
[The same reference is supplied by many contributors. } 


at 8. ix, 188).— 
Your versatile and learned correspondent Cot. 
W. F. Privgavx, whose retarn from India we 
all congratulate him u and wherefrom he has 
penned so many recollections of old England, 
refers to the old inns at Kilburn, and wishes for 
more detailed accounts of them. The neighbour- 
hood, although green and sylvan in “ bluff King 
Hal’s” time, is described “‘as a hamlet in the 
— of Hampstead,” but part of it was in 

illesden, and in 1600 numbered only some 
twenty houses, all nestling round the priory, of 
which Howitt gives a sketch of the remains of 
the building as it — in 1722. Bat in 1805 
Lambert states : ‘‘There are now no remains of 
this building, but the site of it is very distinguish- 
able in the Abbey field near the tea-drinking 
house called Kilburn Wells.” The outline of its 
masonry was traced sixty years ago when the 
station was being built for the London and North- 
Western Railway ; and Walford, in his ‘Old and 
New London,’ states that when the railway was 
widened in 1850 the workmen came upon the 
foundation, and discovered not only coins, but 
tessellated tilee, some curious keys of a Gothic 
pattern, the clapper of a bell, &c., and portions 
of human bones, implying the remains of a 


cemetery. 

Kilburn (or Keylbourne), or, as the fiat of 
Henry VIII. calls it, ‘‘ Nonnerie of Kilnbourne,” 
was surrendered to the commissioners in 1536, 
and its value was returned as 74l. 7s, lld., and 


the king exchanged jts lands at Hampstead and 
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Kilburn Wood with the Prior of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerkenwell for his 
manor of Paris Garden, in Southwark. A few 
years after Kilburn, with the Priory of St. John, 
was transferred by order of the king to the Karl 
of Warwick, and about « hundred years later on it 
became the property of one of the Howards, passing 
from them to the family of Uptons. The remi- 
niscence of the Priory is still kept up by Priory 
Road, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, &c. 

It is conjectured that the river Coldbourne gave 
the place its name, it signifying cold water ; some 
records give it as Keylbourne or Kullebourne, 
Lambert can only give the site of the Priory as 
in the grounds of the ‘‘Old Bell,” where the 
chalybeate spring was discovered, and the name 
was then changed, and it became known as the 
“Kilburn Wells.” It had large gardens adjoin- 
ing, and a dancing or ball room was afterwards 
added, so that the Public Advertiser of 17 July, 
1773, announced :— 

“The waters are now in the utmost perfection ; the 
gardens enlarged and greatly improved; the house and 
offices repainted and beautified in the most elegant 
manner, The whole is now open for the public, and the 
rooms are particularly adapted to the use and amuse- 
ment of the politest companies. This happy spot is 
celebrated for its rural situation, extensive prospects, 
and the acknowledged efficacy of its waters: is most de- 
lightfally situated on the site of the once famous Abbe 
of Kilburn, in the Edgware , being but a morning's 
walk from the metropolis, two miles from Oxford Street 
and Tyburn Gate]; the footway from the Marylebone 

d |{mear where the Church is now] still nearer. 
[ This would be before the“ Regency Park” was contem- 
plated.] A plentiful larder is always provided, together 
with the best of wines and other liquors. Hot loaves 
for breakfast. A printed account of waters,as drawn 
3 ty an eminent physician, is given gratis at the 
‘ e ” 
All London was acquainted with the advantages 
of a day’s holiday at Kilburn Wells, and crowds 
visited the spot. It was in the recollection of 
the writer's mother that some young girls of her 
eres went there and partook of the waters, 
so potent were they that the visitors were 
unwell, and bad to remain some hours to get 
over the effects (this would have been about the 
beginning of this century). The North-Western 
Railway having taken the land, in 1863 the old 
house was ed down, but the present modern 
building still retains its name of the “ Old Bell.” 

Another old house in Kilburn close by was the 
“Red Lion,” said to have been established in 

1440, but on what basis there is, I believe, no 
record. In the old days the belief was current 
that there Dick Turpin refreshed himself and 
Black Bess ; but how that would tally with his 
having cut through the passage dividing Cavendish 
House grounds at the bottom of Hill Street, 

Square—a fiction told me by my father 


a broad and spacious thoroughfare fronted both 
the ‘‘ Lion” and the “ Bell,” and the ‘ Records of 
Hampstead ’ says: “‘ The lumbering wains which 
rolled on their way towards Tyburn Gate and the 
Haymarket revell’d in a width of road that 
modern requirements have made impossible.” 
Kilburn, too, was known to be the residence of 
Oliver Goldsmith, whose name is perpetuated by 
Goldsmith’s Place, close by the “ Red Lion,” and 
now nearly absorbed by Messrs. Roper’s Bon 
Marché ; and it is said Goldsmith occupied « 
cottage on the high road, and that St. Mildred’s 
Cottage and his stood side by side, both now 
obliterated by the bank and other buildings. 
Further on was Lausanne Cottage, and next to 
it was Oak Lodge—which stood opposite Willesden 
Lane—used, it is said, as a hunting box by 
Charles IT., where a fine carved mantel-piece was 
found as old as the reign of James I. In later 
days, before the turnpike gate was demolished, 
was built the “ Queen’s Arms,” a house which was 
largely patronized by the young dancing people of 
sixty years ago, no doubt absorbing the attention 
of the rising generation now that the Wells were 
destroyed by the railway. A local paper called 
the St. John’s Wood Advertiser and the Kilburn 
Times have both added considerably to the know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood, and the latter stated : 
“The land was gradually all cleared of timber, and 
where the forest glades had stretched to right and left, 
broad and extensive fields were now cultivated for the 
purpose of growing corn and other supplies. The cattle 
browsed in the meadows which spread their verdure 
between Kilburn and Marylebone ; and the Abbey Farm, 
from which the Abbey Road takes ite name, thrived 
under the industrious bands of the husbandman.”’ 
Wheat at 80s. a quarter made merry the heart 
of the farmer in those days ; but how fortunate 
were those men to whom this land descended— 
the Warwicks and Howards and others of modern 
days—for the proximity of London raised the price 
during the last eighty years from 200/. to 1,200I. 
an acre, and in retail portions at the rate of 
4,0001. an acre, which some of the building 
societies charged for it a few years ago! 
Another reminiscence of its former inhabitants 
is a tavern called ‘‘ The —~ ~ of St. John,” 
situated in Queen's Terrace, Finchley Road, a 
house built about sixty or seventy years ago, and 
which about 1850 had a coffee-room furnished 
with elegant seats stuffed in velvet and hand- 
some mahogany fittings—a model sitting-room, 
which drew a number of respectable people to it 
to pass the evenings. There is an archway now in 
the Finchley Road, surmounted by « miniature 
knight in fall armour and horsed, through which 
the public can reach the house. Essin@rTon. 
Cox. Pripgzavx will find some further par- 
ticulars relative to the “Red Lion” at Kilburn 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" 8. xi. 288, 354. 


fifty years is doubtful, except he were riding 
from’ Knightsbridge. From views taken in 1769 


Everarp Home Coremay. 
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(8 8. viii. 408 ; ix. 34, 
118).—The Rev. O. F. 8. Warren states that 
John Worthington, curate of Offenham and master 
of a school at Evesham, may safely be identified 
with “John Worthington, Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Oambridge, B.A. 1684, M.A. 1688”; and 
Mr. D. Hipwett gives a further notice of the 
Fellow of Peterhouse, taken, though without ac- 
knowledgment, from ‘ The Diary and Correspond- 
ence of Dr. John Worthington’ and ‘ A Biblio- 
graphy of the Works written and edited by Dr. 
John Worthington,’ both printed for the Chetham 
Society. The original querist, the J. Lane- 
HORNE, gives no dates as to when John Worth- 
a was curate of Offenham or master of a 

ool at Evesham. Will Mr. Warren kindly 
state what is his authority for identifying this 
person with the Fellow of Peterbouse? A notice 
of the life of the Fellow of Peterhouse, together 
with a copy of his will and several letters from 
him (two to White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and one probably to Thomas Baker 
will be found in the appendix to the ‘ Biblio- 
graphy’ before mentioned ; but in preparing that 
notice I found nothing to suggest that John 
Worthington had any connexion with Offenham 
or Evesham. There was a John Worthington 
who printed ‘A Funeral Sermon occasioned by 
the Death of the Reverend B. Bennet,’ 1727 
(Brit. Mus.), but he seems to have been another 
the John Worthington whom Mr. 

NGHORNE inquires after. 

Mr. Hipwe tt states that Dr. John Worthington, 
the father of the Fellow of Peterhouse, was 
minister of Hackney, Middlesex, 1670. He was 
lecturer at Hackney from shortly before August, 
1670, to his death, 26 November, 1671, but the 
vicar of Hackney at this time was Thomas Jeam- 
son or Jameson, B.D. 

Ricwarp Curistiz. 


' The name of “‘ Mr. John Worthington, Curate 
of Offenham, and School-Master of Evesham,” is 
included (p. xi) in the “List of several of the 
Clergy and Others in the Vniversities of Oxford 
and Oambridge, who were thought not to Qualify 
themselves upon the Revolution,” appearing 
(vol. ii. appendix vi.) in ‘A Compleat Collection 
of the Works of the Reverend and Learned Jobn 
Kettlewell, B.D.,’ 2 vols. folio, 1719. 


Priory Farm, Herrrorp (8 S. ix. 124).—Is 
there any evidence for Ralph de Limesi being a 
nephew of William the Conqueror. The sister of 
the Conqueror must be a half-sister, daughter of 
Herluin de Conteville by Arlotta. One of Wil- 
liam’s half-sisters married Richard de Abrincis, and 
another Eudo al Chapel. Was there a third, wife 
of Hugh de Toni, who, I believe, is recognized as 
father of Ralph de Limesi? I have seen Ralph 


), | years ago the 


de Toni, grandfather of Ralph de Limesi, called 
brother-in-law to William, but no contemporary 
statement to that effect has come across me. 


= Ww. 
Aston Clinton, 


Movaste Tyres §. viii. 226, 259, 395, 
436 ; ix. 31, 176).—In connexion with this sub- 
ject it is worth while referring to an interesting 
paragraph, entitled “ Origin of the Cuneiform Cha- 
racter,” in ‘James Nasmyth, Engineer, an Auto- 
biograph,’ pp. 436-44. In this he uses the 
felicitous expression “etymology of form,” and 
gives several drawings showing how, in his opinion 
as a mechanic, the cuneiform characters were made 
and the varieties possible, but which require an 
inspection of the woodcuts to understand. 

AYEAHRR. 


Tue Framparps oF Harrow-on- THe- 
(8™ §. ix. 168).—Although no answer to Mr. 
Branp’s query, I may remind him that thirty-five 

Flambards’ brasses at Harrow were 
the subject of many lengthy communications to 
‘N. & Q.’ (see 2" S, ix. 179, 286, 370, 408, 431 ; 
x. 49, 70; xi. 140). 

Everarp Home Co.eman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Sir Epmunp Savunvers (8 §. ix. 127).— 
When, according to the only Luttrell, “ my Lord 
Chief Justice died of the palsy, stone, and other 
diseases,” in 1683, he was supposed to be turned 
of fifty years of age, though, one is not surprised 
to hear, he looked considerably older. This would 
make the date of his birth circa 1630; but the 
circumstances of his birth were not in favour of 
any formal record of the event being preserved. 
He was entered of the Middle Temple, 4 July, 
1660, and called to the Bar in something over 
four years, instead of at the end of the then cus- 
tomary seven. All the same, his call must have 
found him well over thirty, But then Mr. 
Saunders had been for some years previously in 
practice as a special pleader under the Bar. The 
house at Parson’s Green, by the way, to which he 
migrated, much against his personal ilections, 
from his lodgings over the tailor’s in Butcher Row, 
when he became Chief Justice, and where he died, 
was later on, in 1755, the residence of Samuel 
Richardson ; though, by the way again, Samuel 
did not, as Lysons and Faulkner say he did, 
write either ‘Clarissa Harlowe’ or ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ’ there. W. F. Water. 

Will G. F. R. B. kindly furnish me with bis 
authority for stating that this person died at 
Parson’s Green on 19 June, 1683? I know of 
none. His burial is not entered in the Fulham 


registers, so he was not apparently buried here. 
Unfortunately the rate books for this period are 


most imperfect. His name, however, does not 
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occur in any of these records which are preserved. 
Lysons, who is usually very accurate, states that 
Sir Edmund Saunders inhabited in 1682 a house 
at Parson’s Green, subsequently tenanted by 
Samuel Richardson, the novelist, and in a foot- 
note tells us that the statement is made on the 
authority of ‘‘ title deeds obligingly communicated 
in 1792 by Thos, Northmore, Esq., the proprietor.” 
The name of Sir Edmund Saunders cannot be 
traced in the Court Rolls of the Manor of Fulham. 
Does any one know in whose possession are now 
the title-deeds seen by Lysons ? 
Cuas. Jas. Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Wenewoon Ware (8 
8. ix. 145, 196).—At the British Museum there is, 
on the upper shelf of the case of Staffordshire 

ry, an equestrian statuette in silvered-lustre, 

t it has no label to tell its history. So far as I 
know, there are no silvered-lustre figures either at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
or at the South Kensington Museum. The former 

esses a teapot and a pig, and the latter has an 
octagonal salt-cellar and a good-shaped coffee-pot 
in this particular ware. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


I am obliged to M. A. T. for pointing out my 
inaccuracy in giving the credit of this invention as 
I did. Tom Wedgwood, not Tom Byerley, was the 
inventor. Harotp Mast, Colonel. 


Tae Font or Harrow Cuvuncn (8" §. ix. 206). 
—Sr. Swirnin’s query can best be answered by 
the perusal of Mr. Gardner's book. The “‘im- 
pressive-looking” font is identical with the one 
figured in Hone’s ‘Table Book.’ 

Ernert Branp. 

93, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Susstirotep Portraits vii. 266, 314, 
369, 452, 496).—Allow me to narrate an illus- 
trative anecdote of a substitution. No engraved 
portrait of John Skinner, Bishop of Aberdeen (who 
died in 1816), wearing the episcopal habit was 
supposed to be in existence. There was one, com- 
mon enough, in existence representing him in the 
clerical attire of gown and bands. From one of 
these the head was neatly detached and placed on 
an engraved portrait of Richard Hurd, Bisbop of 
Worcester, who was dressed in the episcopal habit. 
The joining and insertion were made so neatly 
that it was almost impossible to detect them, parti- 
cularly as the portrait was framed and glazed, 
though had it not been so detection would have 
been easy. The it used to hang in the vestry 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen. 

Many years ago a friend of mine had a magnificent 
impression of the ‘ Aurora’ of Guido, worth a great 
deal of money. His exigencies compelled him to 
part with it, and in its place was substituted another 


impression, worth a trifle. At the sale of his 

effects a dealer, knowing the existence of the valu- 

able impression and unaware of the substitution, 

sent one of his staff to buy it, which he did, and 

the mistake was discovered when too late to rectify 

it. Caveat emptor! Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Surname: Hanpsomezopy §, ix, 205).— 
A short time ago a man of this name was playing 
for Marlow (Bucks) Football Club. It is possible, 
of course, that this person may be related to the 
one referred to by Mr. Pzacock. 

A. W. Firzstumons. 


Mr. Peacock will find that this name, or at 
least the almost identical Handsombody, is assigned 
to a member of Oxford University in the ‘ Oxford 
Calendar’ for 1872. Mr. Lower includes the 
name in his ‘ English Surnames.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

M. A. Lower, in his ‘ English Surnames,’ 1875, 
mentions, vol. ii. P.. 26, name of 
body as belonging “to the category of moral an 

qualities.” Bardsley, in his ‘ English 

urnames : their Sources and Significations,’ says, 
p. 508, ed. 1875 :— 

“The Norman ‘ Petyclerk,’ for instance, was speedily 
met by ‘Smalwritere,’ ‘Blauncpayne’ by ‘ Whitbred,’ 
and ‘ Handsomebody,’ over which much obscurity has 
lingered, is, I have no hesitation in asserting, a distinctly 
Saxonized form of ‘ Gentilcors,’ a name not unfrequently 
met with at this date.” 

F. C. Birxsece Terry. 


Experiments Acciimatization (8 ix. 
69).—An excellent article dealing with the above 
subject is entitled ‘On the Extinction of Species 
by the indirect Acts of Man,’ by T. Southwell, 
F.Z.S. (Norfolk and Norwich Natural History 
Society’s Proceedings, vol. iii. pp. 178-193, 1880). 

W. B. Gerisz. 


Tritsy (8 8. ix. 84).—The following letter, 
which appeared in the Birmingham Daily Post of 
4 Feb., was called forth by a reference of the 
London correspondent of that paper to what had 
just appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning ‘ Trilby’: 

“Like others, doubtless, who have caught the Trilby 
fever, | was much interested in the paragraph in your 
London letter of to-day, which informs us that a novel 
called ‘Trilby,’ by Charles Nodier, was published in 
Paris in 1822, the subject being ‘derived from a pre- 
face or note in one of Scott's stories,’ I have lately 
been re-reading Balzac's ‘Scénes de Ja Vie Parisienne,’ 
and in the ‘ Histoire des Treize,’ published in 1831, I 
find the following: ‘Pour développer cette histoire 
coeced il faut ici divulguer quelques secrets de l'amour, se 
glisser sous les lambris d’une chambre a coucher, non -_ 
effrontément, mais 4 la maniére de Trilby, n’effaroucher 
ni Dougal, ni Jeannie, n’effaroucher personne.’ Balzac 
knew his Scott ; indeed, his acquaintance with English 
literature of all kinds is astounding, for in the same work 
he alludes, mirabile dictu, to Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 
No doubt of Mr. Du Maurier knowing his Balzac, and 
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the chances are he is well acquainted with Nodier’s book. 
That, however, would hardly seem to affect the merits 
or demerits of Trilby an atom, “ Heats,” 

“ Moseley, February 3.” 


In the Idler, December, 1895, Mr. George Du 
Maurier explains to an interviewer how he came by 
the name :— 

“ Trilby, as a name, must bave been lying perdu some- 
where, as they say, ‘at the back of my head,’ as 
important things so often do. I can trace it to a story 
by Charles Nodier, in which Trilby wasa man. Trilby 

80 appears in a poem by Alfred de Musset. And to this 
name, and the story of a woman which was once told to 
me, my Trilby owes her birth. From the moment the 
name occurred to me I was struck with its value, I at 
once realized that it was a name of | ews importance. I 
think I must have felt as happy as keray did when 
the title of ‘ Vanity Fair’ suggested itself tohim, At an 
rate, I at once said to myself, ‘ That is a name which 
sell a book,’ "—Pp. 420, 421 


Dublin, 


The sal of the deeply interesting novel 
* Trilby,’ and a visit to “the little theatre in the 
Haymarket ” to see the subject of it in a dramatized 
form, induces me to ask the question whether it 
has been noticed that the inability of poor dear 
Trilby O’Ferrall to sing in tune on the occasion of 
her début in London reminds us of the sudden 
stoppage of the dancing, and subsequent fainting, 
of the beautiful and accomplished Maritafia, 
ballerina and prima donna, when she was per- 
forming on the stage of the Fenice, at Venice, as 
related in one of the best of Charles Lever’s works, 
namely, ‘ Roland Cashel.’ And may I also draw 
attention to the further coincidence that, owing to 
the loveliness of the gentle and good-natured 
Trilby, Svengali—a creature “ about as bad as they 
make them "—was enriched by some thousands of 
pounds? In the Irish novel, on the other hand, 
the Englishman, Tom Linton—a man utterly 
execrable—anticipated enormous gains from the 
beauty, gracefulness, and general fascination of 
the girl he loved, Maritaiia, a lady who, strange 
to say, also bad relations in Ireland. ‘ Roland 
Cashel ’ was first published in 1849. 

Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


(8 viii. 509).—For bolgia 
Korting assumes a Latin word bulgea. The word 
means in Italian a leather bag or knapsack. Zam- 
baldi assumes the same primitive Latin word, and 
states that Festus observes that the word is Gaulish. 
The transition in meaning from bag to dark ditch 
may be illustrated by the use of bouge in French, 
which means knapsack and low resort. A cul-de- 
sac, indeed, gives a parallel metaphor. 
A, Srrone. 


tn WINDERMERE AND Coniston Lakes 


W. A. Henpersoy. 


‘N. E. D.’ for the use of this word is 1662. The 
‘New World of English Words,’ 1658, has: 
“ Chare, a kinde of fish, which breeds peculiarly 
in Winandermere in Lancashire.” Francis Holy- 
Oke’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1640, has: “‘ A chare, 
a fish so called, onely proper to Winandermeere in 
Lancashire." In Camden’s ‘Britain,’ ed. 1610, 
p. 755, it is stated, with regard to ‘‘ Winander- 
mere,” that it is in some places of wonderful depth 
and breeds “a peculiar kind of fish, found no where 
else, which the inhabitants there by call A Chare.” 
F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


For references to the use of this name in con- 
nexion with the fish in Windermere Lake, in the 
ears 1610 and 1640, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S. ii. 124. 
will furnish Mr. Perry with a copy of the 
article should he desire one. 
Everarp Home Ooteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“No quarter” §. ix. 228).—Bescherelle’s 
French dictionary has the following, s.v. “ Quar- 
tier” :— 


“ Se battre sans quartier, ne point faire de quartier. 
Ne point faire de prisonniers, Cette expression vient de 
ce qu'il faut donner un logement aux prisonniers, ou 
peut-étre de ce que les Hollandais et les Espagnols étaient 
autrefois convenus que la rangon d'un officier ou d’un 
soldat se payerait d'un quartier de la solde; de sorte 
que quand on ne voulait point recevoir 4 rangon, mais 
qu’en usant de tous les droits de la guerre, quelqu’un tuait 
son ennemi, il lui disait: C’est en vain que tu offres un 
quartier de ta solde, on n’en veut point, il faut mourir,’ 


F, E. A. Gasc. 
Brighton. 


In addition to the publication referred to by the 
Editor, if he will permit me, I would suggest that 
Iavoramus should consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 1*t 8. viii. 
246, 353, where he will find references to articles 
in vol. Ixvi. of the Gentleman’s Magazine, Bacon’s 
* Essays,’ and the works of Dean Swift, Claren- 
don, &c. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


Descenpants oF Jonn Knox 1n Uxster 
S. vii. 201, 261, 335, 470; ix. 75).—The extracts 
given by Mr. Evper from a private pamphlet by 
one of these gentlemen convince no one accus- 
tomed to legal evidence. They are mere unsup- 
ported statements. No son of Josias Welch, of 
Templepatrick (who died 1634), is known other 
than John Welch, of Irongray, who died in London 
about 1681. There is no proof that the latter left 
any children. I do not know the evidence for his 
being married. Surely some contemporary refer- 
ences, in letters or otherwise, can be produced on 
these points. This is imperative on those who say 
that George Welch (1) was a son of Josias, and 
George Welch (2), apparently, a son of Jobn. 
Opponents of the alleged descent, while ready to 
accept proof, say that none has been yet produced. 


Carr 
ix, 227).—The earliest quotation in the 
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Vercer or Sr. Pavt’s Catueprat (8 8. 
ix. 248).—On the same day that I received 
the current number of ‘N. & Q.’ I received 
also a note from a descendant of this verger 
asking for information about him. Mr. James 
Hutt was nted to the office of verger of St. 
Paul’s 9 June, 1798; and on 21 Jan., 1817 a 
successor to him was appointed, in the room of 
James Hutt, deceased. is last entry gives the 
approximate date of death. My correspondent 
states that he was by birth a German, and that his 
wife was a Swiss. W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Cxsarianvus (8 8, ix. 87, 254).—I am much 
obliged to the three correspondents who have 
referred to the Italian architect of this name. 
have, however, now decided that in the passage I 
had in mind the word denotes not a person, but an 
office, from which Cujas fancifully derived French 
sergent, our serjeant-at-law. 


“ Ancuitowe” (88. ix. 227).—Jamieson notes 
that the ch is pronounced as k. From Du. arcke, 
chest (Hexham) ; and Du. gelach, a shot or score 
(ditto). Hence it means ‘‘a contribution to the 
chest.” Hexham also gives gelachman, a man that 
must pay the shot ; wry, shot-free, scot-free ; 
gelach-maken, to make a shot or score. At any 
rate, this is my shot. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Poems of John Keats, Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 
2 vole, (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
To possess the poems of John Keats in the exquisite 
“ Muses’ Lib: ” of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen cannot 
be other than a delight to the lovers of poetry. Up to 
this point the series bas been occupied with the works of 
our earlier poets, from Tudor days to the times of Gay. 
Few will be found to grumble at the inclusion of Keats 
with the Tudor poets, from whom he inherited directly 
much of his inspiration, or, indeed, at the extension of 
the library so as to include the more divinely endowed 
of the poets of the present century. In the completeness 
of the text and the absence of superfluous and burden- 
some notes is found an added recommendation of the 
volumes, With few exceptions Mr. Thorn Drury bas re- 
produced the text of the three volumes published during 
the lifetime of Keats, giving in notes the sources whence 
other poems are derived, Completeness has not been 
sought as regards the various readings and cancelled 
lines which are extant, nor bas there been any endeavour 
to supply in the memoir anything but facts already 
ascertained and published. The chief attraction of the 
work, then, consists in its appearance and in its typo- 
graphical claims. It however, a reproduction 
of the famous Severn miniature, in the possession of the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, which has 
been the subject of much discussion in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
which is given by permission of the owner. A critical 
introduction, by Mr. Robert Bridges, occupies some 
hundred This does not err in the direction of 
too high an estimate of Keats, nor does it, indeed, 
command our —— It is incontestably true 
that Keats's best was done under the direct in- 


fluence of Milton, and it must be conceded that the 
“ delicately strict subjection of imagination to one pur- 
pose,’’ requisite to the highest accomplishment in lyrical 
verse, “was not a part of Keats's tic instinet 
(exception is, of course, made for ‘ La le Dame sans 
Merci >. There is, however, in Keats a haunting species 
of melody, together with suggestions of dreamlike 
beauty, found in no other writer eave Milton, and to 
this ull justice is not done. It is not quite true, ag 
is said, that the mass of Keats's verse is Tes pointing. 
Arid tracks present themselves, but ever — anon the 
traveller comes upon some spot of beauty, looking all the 
greener for its surroundings. Apart from the influence 
thus felt, the spots have in themselves a grace genuine 
and unrivalled. A close study of Beaumont and Fletcher 
would, — the of much that is 
exquisite in . Milton’s music is, of course, alwa: 
ringing in his ears. Witness the line— a 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon— 
and compare it with that in ‘Comus’— 
In nectared lavers strewed with asphodil. 


The influence of Shakspeare and of other Tudor 
matiste is, however, also 


Names and their Histories. Isaac Taylor, Litt.D, 

(Rivington, Percival & Co.) 
THE worst fault we have to find with Canon Taylor's 
book is the title which he has given to it. It is true 
that the ambiguity is removed by the secondary title 
which is ‘A Handbook of Historical Geography and 
Topographical Nomenclature,’ but secondary titles are 
not always cited or remembered, and probably ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, if they did not know the 
bent of the author’s previous studies, would think that 
personal names, either family names or Christian namee, 
were the subject of his new volume. However, the book 
itself is wholly admirable. An introduc prologue 
gives a of the various 
sources from which geogra names have sprung. 
This is followed by an alphabetic glossary of sulectad 
place-names which runs to close on 300 , and con- 
stitutes the bulk of the volume. Here nm Taylor is 
able to treat with greater fulness the large class of names, 
ra | touched on in the second chapter of his ‘ Words 
and Places,’ which were given in honour of early dis- 
coverers, such as Tasmania, Baffin’s Bay, Hudson River, 
or in remembrance of the discoverer’s ship, such as 
Columbia and Pitt Island, and many besides that pre- 
serve the names of royal patrons or colonial governore, 
with which the map is powdered. A closely printed 
appendix, which is a veritable repertory of condensed 
information, completes the volume with seven chapters 
on the nomenclature of Indian, Turkish, Magyar, 
Slavonic, French, German, and English places. e 
final chapter, on English village names—a subject 
hitherto never adequately dealt with—seems to us the 
most valuable part of a valuable book. Dr. Taylor, it 
need hardly be said, follows the historical and scientific 
method of inquiry, and always appeals to the earliest 
forms of the names given in D day or t 
charters. He distributes them under various heads, as 
embodying grammatical survivals or preserving traces of 
personal names, occupations, hundreds and parishes, or 
towns and townships. 

Many points of interest are brought out in the course 
of his investigations. Thus, he finds that many parishes 
in the north of England comprise two townships, bear- 
ing one an Anglian name, the other a Danish, and so 
afford evidence that the Danish invaders settled down in 
a friendly manner side by side with the Anglo-Saxon 
population. The author's own parish, ¢. contains the 
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townships of Settrington and Scagglethorpe, respectively 
Anglian and Danish. He has discovered also a law that 
in districts, like Wessex, where bury (<byrig, dat. of 
burg) means a town, then borough (=beorh, beorg) 
denotes a hill—e.g., Salisbury besides Wanborough ; 
whereas, on the other hand, in districts like Yorkshire, 
where bury (=beorg) means a hill, then borough (=burg) 
usually denotes a town—e.g., Horbury besides Conis- 
borough, The prosaic character of English nomen- 
clature, with its 114 Newtons and 73 Suttons, contrasts 
unfavourably, as Canon Taylor points out, with the 
beautiful and often poetical place-names of the Celt. 

When all is so good, “wanting is—what?" An 
index, undoubtedly, to the extensive amount of matter 
which lies outside the glossary proper. We have noticed 
a few slips too among the obiter dicta. The Icelandic 
verb baa, which yields ber, Dan, by, seen in Whit-dy, 
Grims-by, &c., does not mean to build (pp, 342, rye 
but to dwell, “Steadfast” is certainly not from A-8. 
studu, a post, as if “firm asa post” (p. 382), but merely 
fast in ite place, from A.-8, stede, a place. Dissentis 
(p. 115) has a superfluous s in the first syllable, These 
are but small faults to find in a book which we can 
heartily recommend, 


The Non-Christian Cross, By John Denham Parsons. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co,) 
Tue question of the origin of Christian symbolism is 
hedged in with difficulty and surrounded with pitfalls, 
Much ignorance prevails concerning the sources of re- 
ligiovs belief and practice. Since the development of 
folk-lore, it has been impossible to repress investigations 
such as timid believers have re ed with mistrust or 
dislike ; and the whole domain of the growth of religion 
has been widened by the researches of a Tylor and a 
Frazer. While we might, pater have preferred some 
title like ‘ Pre-Christian Cress,’ less absolutely negative 
than that chosen, we are not disposed to dispute many of 
Mr. Parsone’s conclusions, Mr. Parsons writes in a spirit 
of reverence, and states clearly and forcibly what has been 
conceded by the best authorities, that the cross is not 
rimarily or wholly Christian in origin. Volumes have 
n written of late concerning the significance of the 
cross and the crescent in phallic worship. That the 
cross, long a symbol of life and of the sun-god, was not 
accepted as sacred by the Christian until the time of 
Constantine seems as indisputable as that the Labarum 
of that emperor was raised by one himself at that time 
a worshipper of Apollo, Every student recalls the pages 
in Gibbon concerning the m, beginning, more 
eloquently than accurately: “An instrument of the 
tortures which were inflicted only on slaves and strangers 
became an object of horror in the eyes of a Roman 
citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy 
were closely united with the idea of the cross.” This 
Mr. Parsons would dispute, holding it doubtful whether 
the crose as now understood was often used for the 
of punishment by the Romans. To the signi- 
jon given to the word cravpdc, literally a pale or 
stake, he objects, The word, he says, at the beginning 
of our era no more meant a cross than the English word 
stick means a crutch, Of the kind of cravpé¢ which 
was admittedly that to which Jesus was affixed, he says, 
that it bad “in every case a cross-bar attached is untrue ; 
that it had in most cases is unlikely; that it had in the 
case of Jesus is unproven.” On the establishment of the 
Christian cross Mr. Parsons bas much to say, and he 
writes much on the so-called monogram of Christ in its 
various shapes, and on the Coronation orb. His work dis- 
plays much erudition, and his conclusions are carefully 
thought out and well expressed. The subject, however, 
scarcely commends itself for long treatment in a review. 


Old Testament and Monumental Coincidences. By J. 

Corbet Anderson. (Bell & Sons.) 
Mr. Anperson has gathered into a pretty little volume 
a number of somewhat heterogeneous essays bearing 
more or less on the subject of Christianity from an 
apologetic point of view. He tells us that they took 
their origin out of musings in a country churchyard, 
which is hardly what we would have expected, seeing 
tbat his chief chapter is an academic one on the egree- 
ment between the Old Testament Scriptures and the 
monuments of antiquity, The author has evidently had 
a difficulty in labelling his collection of essays, as it is 
lettered on the back “‘ Christianity and its Introduction 
into Britain,” which is one of his subsidiary subjects, 
while the title-page holds out the book to be ‘Old 
Testament and Monumental Coincidences.’ It bears 
evidence of some research, but has no leading idea or 
internal cohesion, so that its raison d'étre is not very 
apparent. 


a Annual and Armorial Year-Book, 1896, 
(Black, 

Eaoun year brings with it a new book-plate annual, half 
serious half humorous, from Mr. John Leighton, The 
latest opens with a book-plate for the Holy Bible, which 
might, perhaps, had books been invented, have been that 
of Adam and Eve. An account is given of the dispersal 
of the treasures collected by Horace Walpole at Straw- 
berry Hill, London. Book-plates are then dealt with. An 
elaborate plate is designed for the centenary of Burne, 
as also a Carlyle book-plate. There are tributes to the 
editor's namesake Lord Leighton, and to Lord de Tabley, 
and there is a book-plate for an acter, 


Davin Bryce & Co., the publishers of the ‘ Thumb 
Dictionary,’ have issued a Holy Bible, surely the most 
diminutive in existence, and deserving honourable 
mention among the miniature volumes with which 
‘N. & Q.’ sometimes occupies itself, Its text, 
though we are ourselves unable to read it, will be legible 
tosome. It bas many illustrations and is in an orna- 
mental binding with gilt edges, Its size is 1} in. by 
1} in., and its weight 180 grains. Less than a fourth of 
the size is amidget New Testament, which is absolutely 
lees than a thumb-nail. This is in a case with a magni- 
fying glass, by aid of which it may be read, 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
cogens, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

(“ Lukewarm”).—A.-S. wlac, tepid. Cf. Icel. 
hidka, a thaw; Alana, to thaw; Aler, hlyr, warm, mild. 
Dut, leukwarm, Ger. lauwarm, O.H.Ger. ido. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 

Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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This Day's ATHEN contains Articles on 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

MAX MULLER on MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

SEELEY’S INTRODUCTION to POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

CAPT. YOUNGHUSBAND'S TRAVELS. 

NEW NOVELS—The Tale of the Ten; Old Mr. jd; The Long 
Vacation; A Lady of Quality; The = of B r Gerard ; 
A Mask and a Martyr; A Gentleman's tleman , passes 
of Two; Loveday ; Basile the Jester; Gildas Haven ; Fleur de Nice. 

RECENT VERSE—SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE—REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The VILLA EMILIA, by Arthur Symons—MARRYAT’S NOVELS— 
CHAUCER'S “OF a TEMPLE” —“ TENNIS”—The PASTON 
LETTERS — DEAF and DUMB HEROINES in FICTION—CAM- 
BRIDGE DEGREES for WOMEN—The DIARY of a SPY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—American Ornithology ; Astronomical Biography ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS—The Institute of Painters in Water Colours ; The Mosaics 
in 8t. Paul's; Inkpen Church; Lord Cromer’s Report on the Monu- 
ments of Cairo ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM Sor March 28 contains Articles on 


THROUGH the BUFFER STATE. 

NEW EDITIONS of POE. 

A NEW EDITION of PROCOPIUS. 

A 8PY in PARIS in the REIGN of TERROR. 

BOOK-PLATES. 

GROOME’S KRIEGSPIEL. 

LIBRARIES of FICTION. 

NAVAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The “KING'S OWN” EDITION of CAPT. MARRYAT—The COLE- 
RIDGE COTTAGE at NETHER STOWEY— RELICS of PALES 
TINIAN SYRIAC LITERATURE '"—DEAF and DUMB HEROINES 
in FICTION—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON — JUDGE 
HUGHES — CAMBRIDGE DEGREES for WOMEN — SALE — 
SMITH v. SHAKSPEARB. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Tarr’s Physical Geography; Anthropological Notes; So- 
cieties ; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Minor Exhibitions; Mr. Hook's Pictures; Mr. George 
Richmond ; A Missing Signature ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Gossip. 
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The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise. Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Some of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line porders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. Il EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap, 8vo. 
cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smalier Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 

of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 

Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 64.; roan 
ilt edges, Is, 6d. Il, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various Occasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 

ew tion, Rev and Enlarged. Cloth ¥ 

gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ee 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly boun 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. ‘ 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 74. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Pa Edition, cloth 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Grech, — Spanish, and Portuguese. Witu 
Translations, erences, Explanatory Notes, and Indexes. 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. Ch., 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C 


London : 12, Warwick-lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. arama, v6 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. Each work complete in One Volume. 


The Slave of the Lamp. | With Edged Tools. 


Wind and Tide. The Wortlebank Diary. Katherine's Trial. 
Holt’s Daughter. Basil Godfrey's Caprice. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
je Brande. Warp and Woof. | Maude Talbot The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
Country Stories. Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


Warleigh’ 's Fortunes. 


Demos: a Story of Socialist Life | -~~enee The Nether World. 
England. Th New Grub Street. 
Mehalah : a Story of the Salt Marshes. | John Herring: a West of England | The Gaverocks. 
Royal. Romance. | Richard Cable, the Lightshipman, 


‘cap pictorial 
Heaps of Money. | Matrimony. |NoNewThing. | Adrian Vidal. | Mademoiselle de Mersac. 


In that State of Life. | Penruddocke. | Morals and Mysteries. | Mr. and Mrs. Faulcon 


o* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. illustrated 5s. each; and the POCKET EDITION, 
olumes, 


Wives and Daughters. 
North and South. 
Sylvia's Lovers. 

% * Also the POCKET EDITION, in Right Volumes, smal! feap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s 


Volume ; or the set 
STRATED EDITION, Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


and y Witand Humour. | Table Talk. Men, W: 
. Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. | 


A LARGE NUMBER OF NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS, 
Anstey. The Giant's Robe. 


a List of Is., 1s, 6d., 28., 28. 6d., 38, 6d., and 6s. . Popular Nove: wih barge 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
| From One Generation to Another. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


BY HOLME LEE. 
Foap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo. boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Romantic Tales. | Domestic Stories. 

BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. a. 


The Professor, and Poems. Villet: 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. | The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


jece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s, 6d. each ; or the set of Seven V: 
, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
nm, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronté. 


Barto 
Rutb, and other Tales. 


set of Bight Volumes, bound in cloth, with gilt top, in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s.; or ‘the 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. .. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


And in crown 8vo. size, ~ y cloth, 2s. 6d 


[The Horse, and other Tales. 
Anstey. 
By Margaret L. Woods, 


Catalogue, containing 


By W. | The Pariah. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 


Printed by JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 


Athenwum Press. Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, Published 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s-buildings. Chancery-lane, E. 


; Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. : 4 
Bawn, Mrs. Geo Doris. Rossmoyne. Lady Branksmere. 
| Lilien, | Port | Beauty's Daughters. | Lert Berresiod, and ter Tale, 
f Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. Faith and Unfaith. Undercurrents. er? 
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Sylva 
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